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SIR SIMON’S COURTSHIP. 


I 


‘“‘ SHE is a good-looking girl.” 

“Yes, she is pretty; but she is 
better than pretty; she is good. I 
assure you, my dear Sir Simon, that 
it has been a real pleasure to me to 
watch that young person. I don’t 
know that I have ever seen any one so 
devoted to her work as she is.” 

* Devoted to it, eh?” 

* Quite devoted. The way in which 
the modern young woman spends her 
time must give occasion for sadness 
to any thinking person. Golf, lawn- 
tennis, riding, hunting even, dancing, 
—anything that is exciting and 
frivolous and useless.” 

“Shocking!” said Sir Simon, a 
pause coming which he saw he was 
expected to fill up. 

** Quite so, most demoralising. But 
Miss Shaw has nothing of this kind 
about her. She will doubtless marry 
some day; I hope so; but not yet 
awhile ; she is far too ardent in her 
studies to find any room for silly 
sentimentalities at present. You may 
depend upon it the man who wins Her 
will not be chosen for his looks, or for 
his prowess in games of strength. 
Not a bit of use, my dear sir, for a 
mere athlete to try to gain favour in 
her eyes.” 

“Not a bit,” echoed Hood. He had 
a long stick in his hand with which 
he remorselessly cut down every 
dandelion or thistle which came with- 
in his reach. 
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“ Poor girl! And yet one need not 
be sorry for her now. I did feel at 
first for her, coming among strangers, 
and leading such a lonely life. But 
she has found her vocation.” 

“ Always messing among old books,” 
suggested the Baronet. 

“Always working among them,” 
replied the Rector, laying some em- 
phasis on his verb. 

“It seems to me a very extraordi- 
nary thing that any one should care 
for such a life. I mean,” noticing a 
frown gathering on his companion’s 
brow, “in a young thing like that. 
Of course it’s quite different with ws.” 

“It grows on you ; it’s quite aston- 
ishing how the fascination grows on 
you. I can remember quite well when 
I myself cared nothing for books,—for 
books as books, that is to say. But 
the love for them had seized me by 
the time I was fifteen, and since then 
it has never left me. I could show 
you the very branch of the lime-tree 
on which I used to sit on half-holidays, 
with a little Elzevir Horace in my 
hand, while the rest of my school- 
fellows were playing fives or cricket, 
or bathing in the river.” 

“Ugh!” said Sir Simon, in a man- 
ner which might be taken to express 
wonder, or admiration, or disgust. 
“So you think Miss Penelope is in no 
hurry to marry?” he went on after a 
long pause. 

The Rector’s mind had flown back 
those fifty years; he seemed to be 
conscious once more of the fragrant 
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242 Sir Simon’s 
scent of the old lime-tree, to hear 
again the music of its innumerable 
bees,'and the coo} ripple of the water 
bélow. . ‘§ Gh-no, quite the contrary. 
Let me see ; she is now twenty-five ; 
I should .give her tea: years. And I 
think 1 could meke’.a pretty fair 
prophecy: as:tq the.sort of man her 
husband wii be!’ - 

«* What sort of a man?” 

“Not a mere student. It cannot 
be good for any one to devote himself 
to a single pursuit to the exclusion of 
all others. That is why I occupy 
myself with gardening as well as 
parish-work. Her husband will prob- 
ably, I should say, be a good deal 
older than herself; a man of experi- 
ence, well read of course, in the high- 
est sense, and able to direct her studies 
to the best possible advantage.”’ 

“A kind of literary father,” 
gested Sir Simon. 

“ Well,—a guide as well as a hus- 
band, able by his more ripe scholarship 
to uphold her uncertain steps. To lead 
her along the pleasant paths of litera- 
ture ; not scorning, or being impatient 
with her, even in her lightest moods, 
but gradually communicating to her 
his own enthusiasm and affection for 
the most serious studies. What could 
any woman want more?” 

Simon thought they might, some of 
them, want a great deal more, but he 
did not say anything. The two men, 
the little black-coated parson and the 
tall soldier, walked on together to the 
Rectory, and behind them lay a wreck 
of many fair autumn plants cut down 
by the ruthless stick. Mr. Kemp 
was a _ kind-hearted irascible old 
bachelor. Any one looking at him 
almost might know this ; and any one 
talking to him for half an hour would 
further discover that if he was not a 
bibliomaniac he came very near to 
being one. He divided his time into 
three portions—for his parish, his 
garden, and his library, repaying the 
latter in winter for any neglect which 
long spring and summer days devoted 
to his flowers might cause. This gar- 
den was a charmingly old-fashioned 
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place, and its owner did not fail to 
point out to his companion how, when 
the great enclosure at the Hall was 
nearly bare of them, his carnations 
still stood up in masses of cream and 
pink and yellow from their dull green 
leaves. “And I can gather violets 
here nearly every month in the year,” 
said their owner, pointing with honest 
pride to clumps full of sweet white 
and pale blue flowers. 

But it was not to show the soldier 
his flowers that the Rector had de- 
coyed him down here. “ Walk home 
with me,” said Mr. Kemp. ‘“ You’ve 
nothing to do this afternoon, and I'll 
give you some tea, and we can have a 
talk about those books in which you 
seem interested. And I'll give you 
something better than tea; I’ll give 
you an old volume to take back with 
you which may be—who knows !|—the 
nucleus of a great library. Ah, what 
a chance you have! youth, leisure, and 
wealth. If I, with my small means 
and opportunities, have been able to 
collect what I have, what might you 
not do? You might become a second 
Lord Spencer, a second Beckford.” 

So Sir Simon had his tea in the 
dark old library where books were 
the sole ornament. And as he looked 
at the long lines of shelves, each 
heavily laden and crowded with divers 
battered volumes, he thought that in 
all his life he had never seen such a 
depressing sight. The great collec- 
tion up at the Hall was a much more 
cheerful affair; there was plenty of 
colour there, scarlet, and blue, and 
green morocco, and gilding, while 
here and there room was found for a 
picture or some china. Mr. Kemp 
despised china: he had no space for 
pictures; and, not being able to 
afford fine bindings, he affected to 
despise them also. 

The Rector climbed cautiously up a 
creaking step-ladder, and after a short 
hunt withdrew out of its hole a small 
volume. It seemed to Sir Simon to 
be the dullest-looking and the most 
forlorn of all the books in the room. 
Its owner blew the dust off the top 
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leaves, and handled it as delicately as 
if it had been a live thing. “See,” 
he said, “my little Nocruar Specvu- 
LuM; my old Howleglass, I shall be 
loath to part with you and your 
quaint woodcuts. I picked up that 
book, Sir Simon, in Sheffield, a most 
unlikely place, when waiting one 
afternoon for a train. I got it for 
ten shillings, but you will find it 
marked at more than six times that 
sum in Mr. Quaritch’s catalogue. 
And I give it to you, my dear sir, 
trusting it may be the means of 
stimulating those dormant faculties 
we were speaking of just now.” 

After another loving look he care- 
fully wrapped it up in many folds of 
paper, and formally handed it over to 
its new owner, who endeavoured to 
express what he felt—or indeed rather 
took the greatest trouble not to express 
any such thing. Hood thanked the 
donor as enthusiastically as he could, 
and then had to spend half an hour 
more in looking at various other 
treasures, all of a subfusc hue outside, 
and quite unintelligible when you 
opened them. 

Now the Baronet noticed that his 
friend became more and more silent as 
the time for parting drew near, and 
if he had been a more acute observer 
he would have seen that the old 
gentleman cast many a look at the 
parcel containing Howleglass, which 
betrayed itself by the bulge in the 
pocket where it lay. At last his 
feelings became too strong for him. 
“T tell you what I shall ask you to 
do,” said he. “I'll beg you to give me 
that book back again, and I will either 
have it nicely bound for you, or find 
another which will be more suitable 
for my little gift. On second thoughts 
I do not think that that little work 
is so much in your line just now, as 
something else might be. Exchange, 
you know, is no robbery,” said the 
parson, laughing rather nervously, 
and wondering whether his little plan 
would succeed. But Sir Simon handed 
over the parcel with great alacrity ; 
he was delighted to get rid of it. Its 
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old owner joyfully received back his 
treasure, and quickly restored it to 
its proper place. ‘The thought of that 
empty space would have given some 
unhappiness to the bibliophile, might 
perhaps have cost him some hours of 
sleep that night. 


II 


Sir Suvon Hoop had been born when 
Venus was in the ascendant. The 
fairies who had attended at his birth 
had been very bountiful to him ; they 
had given him health, and beauty of 
a manly kind, and riches, and a good 
position in the world. But then, as a 
set off to these good things, that other 
fairy, for whose presence on our natal 
days we have all had sometimes to 
groan, appeared, and added a too 
susceptible heart; a small counter- 
balance, it may be thought, for so 
much that was good. This fairy 
willed it that, when her godchild 
came under the eye of a woman with 
any pretensions to comeliness, he came 
also under her influence. He fell in 
love with his nurse, and with his 
dame at Eton; though possibly there 
was something politic in the last ad- 
miration. He fell in love with his 
tutor’s daughter before he got into 
the army, and with his colonel’s 
daughter after he had performed that 
feat. It was a perpetual source of 
wonder to his friends how he managed 
to get out of the many scrapes into 
which the blind goddess led him ; and 
certainly, if the malignant fairy had 
had her way altogether, her victim 
must have passed down the corridors 
of time as an awful example of the 
effects of love. 

Miss Shaw’s coming to Casterton 
had caused something of a sensation 
in that quiet neighbourhood. When 
old Mr. Sunbridge, the librarian at 
the Hall, died, his successor was im- 
mediately sought for. Mr. Kemp 
wrote voluminous letters to various 
correspondents in all parts of the 
kingdom ; Sir John’s London lawyers 
busied themselves in the same direc- 
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244 Sir Simon's 
tion, and even Sir John himself made 
inquiries in his own lazy fashion. 
And one and all of these people took 
it for granted that the new guardian 
of the books was to be something like 
the old; like the old thin bent man 
who had haunted the library from a 
time to which few knew the contrary, 
who was rarely seen out of it, and 
who seldom raised his voice above a 
kind of whisper, unless when defend- 
ing the rarity, or authenticity of one of 
the treasures in it. So, when one fine 
morning Sir John announced that in- 
quiries might cease, and that he had 
come to an arrangement with a lady, 
the neighbours stood agape. Things 
looked still more dubious when the lady 
arrived ; and if Miss Shaw had heard 
one half the things which were said 
about her she would have found an 
occupation in blushing for the rest of 
her life. 

“ Really, my dear Blunt,” said the 
Rector, “I fear you have been rather 
rash. I say nothing about her ex- 
perience, though I doubt if she has 
a single qualification for the work.” 

“Oh, she’ll learn,” said Sir John, 
cheerfully. 

“But she’s so young,—and good- 
looking.” 

“She'll mend of that too, my dear 
Parson, especially of the first.” 

“ And it’s a risky thing introducing 
her into a house where there is no 
mistress.” 

“ Why, my dear Kemp, you talk as 
if Casterton was a monastery. I sup- 
pose between housemaids, and dairy- 
maids, and scullerymaids, to say no- 
thing of laundrymaids and a cook, 
there must be twenty women in the 
place.” 

“ Yes, but there is a housekeeper to 
look after them.” 

“And there’s an aunt coming to 
look after this young woman. And 
besides, she isn’t going to live in the 
house.” 

When the aunt came it didn’t mend 
matters very much. There is no 
absolute necessity that the word should 
connote an elderly female with spec- 
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tacles and mittens, and yet this is 
what most of the people interested in 
the matter had expected. And when 
a lady of prepossessing appearance, 
and looking only two or three years 
older than Penelope, arrived, tongues 
wagged more freely than ever. But 
Sir John had quite half a century of 
rigidly respectable life behind him ; 
and he was, moreover, even if his re- 
cord had not been so satisfactory, too 
big a magnate in the county to be in- 
terfered with, much less quarrelled 
with, ‘unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary to do so. 

So the cold shoulder was given to 
the girl, not to him, and her life at 
first, in the little lodge which was 
handed over to her, was a dreary one, 
especially when her chaperone was 
away. After seeing her niece estab- 
lished in her new home that lady 
returned to London, and only made 
her appearance in the country at rare 
and brief intervals. But there was in 
reality no mystery in the matter. 
The new comer was neither Sir John’s 
daughter, as some hinted, nor his mis- 
tress, as other better informed busy- 
bodies asserted. The truth was too 
uninteresting and matter-of fact for 
the good people of the district to take 
in. Penelope had seen the advertise- 
ment, had obtained an interview with 
the Baronet, and applied for the 
situation. She had been told that it 
was quite impossible, and had pleaded 
anew ; she had been told that it was 
impossible, and had reiterated her 
appeal ; Sir John then said he would 
consider the matter and let her know, 
whereupon, with tears this time, 
Penelope had implored him to give her 
a favourable reply at once. And a 
very much surprised man was Sir 
John, as he walked that morning down 
the drive an hour late to meet his 
keepers, to think that he had done 
SO. 
We may be sure that Miss Shaw 
was well watched during her first few 
weeks at Casterton. Many curious 
eyes were on her, and on her goings 
out and comings in. But even the 
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most accurate and censorious failed to 
find in her behaviour any traces of the 
many deadly sins for which they 
searched. She was regular in her 
attendance at the library ; she rarely 
went far from home; she came to 
church whenever it was fairly possi- 
ble to get there, and some hearts at 
any rate were touched by her look, as 
she sat there, Sunday after Sunday, by 
herself. The Rector called as in duty 
bound, and found no signs of the 
cloven hoof; the Doctor's wife was 
almost disappointed in her correct be- 
haviour. And so it came to pass 
that, a year or so after Penelope’s 
arrival, she had settled down into a 
resident, entitled almost in her turn to 
turn up her little nose at new-comers ; 
liked by most of the country folk, 
disliked certainly by none, — unless 
temporarily by some village maiden, 
who found that her new hat and 
jacket looked, somehow, common and 
gaudy, when contrasted with the 
Londoner’s quiet and plain attire. 

In the three-volume-novel a long 
description of the personal appearance 
of the heroine is expected; in this 
humble narrative it is not necessary 
to devote half-a-dozen pages to such 
an account, but still something must 
be said on the subject. Penelope was 
neither tall nor short, neither fat nor 
thin. An envious or ill-natured per- 
son could find many faults with her 
figure and her features. She was not 
handsome or stately, and certainly she 
was not beautiful, while the word 
pretty seems to convey something of 
diminutiveness to which also she was 
a stranger; yet pretty would be the 
adjective most commonly applied to 
her, unless the observer was old- 
fashioned enough to use its synonym 
comely. The aforesaid three-volume 
people lay as a rule stress on a girl’s 
hair, on her nose, and mouth, and 
eyes, and on the whiteness or other- 
wise of her skin. Penelope’s hair 
was of a sufficiently common shade of 
brown. It is very hackneyed nowadays 
to say that a young woman’s nose is 
tip-tilted or turns up. One of Mr. 
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Locker-Lampson’s maidens had a 
“fascinating cock” to her nose. Pene- 
lope had a cock to hers, whether 
fascinating or not depending on the 
humour and mood of the observer. 
Her mouth was a good useful mouth ; 
when she was ill her lips were pale ; 
when she was well, which she nearly 
always was, they were as red a little 
pair as you could meet with anywhere. 
And her eyes looked various colours, 
according to the various lights in 
which they were seen. We once heard 
an old Highlander say, as he looked 
admiringly at a beautiful little pig, 
which he had drawn out of the scald- 
ing-tub and carefully scraped, ‘‘ She’s 
as white’s a leddy!” And we can 
say no more or less about Penelope. 
Finally, to wind up somewhat too long 
a list, her feet peeped in and out be- 
neath her petticoats just as unlike 
mice as they could be. 


IIL. 


“Dearest JuL1a,—You will never 
guess what happened to me yesterday. I 
went to a dinner-party ! I was sitting 
in the library in the morning, wishing 
that all the books in the world (espe- 
cially the old ones) were burnt to 
ashes, when Mr. Kemp came in ina 
tremendous hurry to say that a friend 
of his, a great bibliomaniac (only he 
didn’t use that word) was going to 
dine at the Hall, and Sir John wanted 
me to come too! I thought, in a 
second,of that shabby old black frock,— 
don’t you know every stitch of it !— 
and I said I really couldn’t. I think 
he fancied that I didn’t like going 
without any other ladies, or wanted 
a formal invitation, for he went off 
and in a short time Sir John came in, 
and was very kind, and said he hoped 
I would come, and he would ask old 
Mrs. Merryweather (that’s an old lady 
who lives in one of his houses) as a 
chaperone. I still thought of that 
poor old garment, and a little of 
whether I ought to go; but I did 
want to, so much,—I did want to 
speak to a man who wasn’t old and 
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bookish, or like that hateful young 
doctor here—and I said I would. So 
I asked if 1 might stay away that 
afternoon and look after my things, 
and he laughed, and said that old Mr. 
Sunbridge stayed away whenever he 
wanted, and slept in the little room 
all through the winter like a bear (or is 
it a squirrel? ), and that I could do the 
same if I liked. Then I ran off 
home as hard as I could, and—Oh, 
Ju!—I cried when I got out that 
frock! But it was too late to retreat 
then, and besides I would sooner have 
goue without any dress at all than 
have given up my outing. A carriage 
was sent for me, and I went up in 
state. I was uncertain whether to go 
into the drawing-room very early, or 
just when dinner was announced, but 
I thought the first was the least for- 
midable, so I crept in about a quarter 
to eight. There was one man there 
already; a great big ‘soldier man’ 
as Billy would call him (how is sweet 
Billy? hug him well for me). It was 
Sir Simon Hood. I have told you 
about him before; he is one of Sir 
John’s greatest friends; he is in a 
cavalry regiment, I believe, and what 
we should call a great swell. He has 
immensely long legs, which he is very 
fond of admiring, and he has a kind, 
rather red, face. He told me about 
the shooting that day, and said they 
hadn’t got as much as they ought to 
have,—though I believe they killed 
more than seven hundred pheasants, 
and any number of rabbits and things. 
Then he began to tell me about the 
Professor, and then the others came 
in. Sir John introduced me to two of 
the other men; one had a nice kind 
face, and the other, who was very 
good-looking, stared at me as if I had 
been the wild girl of the woods. One 
of them was a lord witha queer name, 
but I couldn’t be sure which,—I hope 
it was the nice one. Sir John took 
me in to dinner, and I felt just for a 
second, as we marched across the great 
hall, as if we were married and half 
of everything belonged to me! So 
there I was with a good deal of my 
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fright gone, wondering who would be 
on the other side of me. Will you 
believe it! Mr. Kemp actually 
came hurrying up, and said I really 
must sit between him and the Pro- 
fessor! Was ever such an unlucky 
girl! I almost cried out, ‘Oh no!’ 
Fancy if I had! Then Sir John 
laughed, and said he supposed he must 
give me up, and that learned people 
ought to be together. How I hated 
Mr. Kemp! But I hated the Pro- 
fessor worse. He was a pretty old, 
and rather fat man, who spoke in such 
a queer kind of a whisper that I could 
hardly make out what he said ; and he 
and Mr. Kemp talked to one another 
across me all the time about books, 
and now and then threw a remark to 
me just as if I had been a school-girl ! 
There were eight other men besides 
these two. I forgot to say Mrs. 
Merryweather had a cold and couldn’t 
come, which made me dreadfully con- 
spicuous. The other men all talked 
very loud, and laughed a great deal, 
and ate and drank a great deal too. 
Sir Simon was just opposite me. I 
saw him hesitate when some ice was 
offered to him, and give a little kind 
of groan as he refused it, and I am - 
sure it was because he felt sorry he 
couldn’t eat any more. However, I 
think that old Dr. Grumper ate and 
drank as much as any of them, and he 
hadn’t so much excuse as they had for 
he had been in the library all the after- 
noon. He talked to me more towards 
the end, and I had to put my head 
quite near him to catch what he said. 
We must have looked most confidential. 
Sir Simon was always staring at me ; 
I am sure my seams must have looked 
quite white in that strong light. 

So at last the immense dinner was 
over, and I hadn’t enjoyed it one bit. 
When dessert came I didn’t know 
whether to go at once, or wait fora 
little. However, I soon got up, and 
then all the men stood up; I felt a 
little proud then, and tried to sail out 
of the room as if I had been a great 
lady! Then, Ju,—have a little patience 
and I'll soon finish—I didn’t know 
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whether to go to the drawing-room 
again or not. However I peeped in, 
and there was the old housekeeper, 
who was so horrid to me when I came 
first, but we are great friends now. 
I think she had been having a doze on 
a sofa. She said coffee would come 
in a minute, and that the brougham 
was ordered for me at eleven. It was 
about ten then. So I wandered about, 
and looked at the lovely china and 
pictures with a book in my hand, and 
whenever I heard any one, I flopped 
down into the nearest chair. Such 
pictures! An immense Raeburn,—a 
lovely girl in a white dress—one of 
the Casterton people. Several by Sir 
Joshua, and a Meissonier, but I 
hadn’t time to look at half, for I was 
always afraid of being caught spying. 
At half-past ten no one had come, and 
I began to feela little sorry. But soon 
after they all trooped in, and Sir 
John came up, and was so pleasant, 
and said he was so much obliged to 
me for coming to talk to Dr. Grumper. 
That was horrid again, but worse was 
to follow. Mr. Kemp, whose face was 
as red as a Reine Marie Henriette, 
came to me and,—pity me !—asked me 
to go with him and his friend to the 
library to look at some fusty old 
books! Ihadto gotoo. Dr. Grumper 
called me ‘a fine girl’ when he went 
away! Ido believe I could be Frau 
Grumper if I wanted! Or perhaps 
it was the wine that put him in 
such good humour, and made him 
squeeze my hand so hard! Then I 
went off in my brougham, with a 
footman to let me out. I wasn’t sure 
whether I ought to have given them 
something for making them come out 
so late, but of course I hadn’t anything 
with me, and so I didn’t. Should the 
footman have had it, or the coach- 
man? 

So, Ju, you see how what might 
have been such a pleasant little outing 
was spoiled. I am afraid I must be a 
very bad girl, and that this was a kind 
of punishment for me. Oh, how I 
do wish I was rich ! and had a beautiful 
place, and pictures and carriages, and 
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hadn’t to wear a dress till it got so 
threadbare you could see the things 
beneath it!” 


IV. 

“ WELL,” said Mr. Kemp, as he and 
his brother in literature stumped their 
way home through the park, “we 
have given one young person a happy 
night at any rate.” His wrinkled old 
face beamed with satisfaction at the 
thought. 

“So I hear you are in for it now,” 
said Sir Simon to his nearest neigh- 
bour in the smoking-room an hour or 
so afterwards. “I thought you told 
me the young woman wouldn’t have 
anything to say to you?” 

“No more she would then. She 
said our ways were different, and all 
that. So I found out what hers were. 
She was a district visitor then, and 
went into the East End, into White- 
chapel way, you know.” 

“1 know,—slumming.” 

“ That sort of athing. Well, there’s 
nothing like giving way to their 
foibles when you're courting them, 
even if they are rather peculiar ; so I 
got Cappadocia to come with me and 
a couple of detectives, and we made a 
night of it.” 

“ What kind of a night?” inquired 
Hood. 

“ Oh, we went to all sorts of places, 
—went to a thieves’ lodging-house for 
one thing ; there were seven hundred 
of them in it, and all those that 
weren't thieves were murderers. So 
they said, and I can quite believe it 
from the look of ’em,—you never saw 
such chaps. Then we went to some 
places near the Docks, and we saw a 
poor devil with nothing on but a 
cask,” 

“Nothing on but a cask!” said 
Sir Simon, interested. 

“Notathing. He had come ashore 
with a lot of money the day be- 
fore, and got into the hands of some 
crimps, and they had drugged him, 
and robbed him, not only of his brass, 
—fifty pounds he said it was—but of 
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his very clothes and boots. And there 
he was,—in this old bottomless barrel 
—wandering up and down till he met 
some Christians. Cappadocia wanted 
to go and get into the crimp’s house 
and break his neck; but the police 
said we couldn’t do that, and besides 
we didn’t know where he lived. Then 
we went to a Jews’ dancing-place, a 
club, you know. They were rather un- 
willing to let us in at first ; there were 
a good many good-looking Jewesses 
there,—and we had a fine time of it 
altogether.” 

“Did you tell Lady Mary about 
that?” 

“Rather ; went off there the first 
thing. Mary said that that wasn’t 
at all the kind of district-visiting she 
meant, and that she would have to 
take me herself some day, and then I 
saw it was all right. She knew I had 
done what I could to please her. 
That’s the kind of thing they like, 
my dear Simon, when they see you’ve 
taken up with their whims.” 

“But it might be very awkward 
sometimes. Some women have such 
queer fancies that way.” 

“Well, you’ve got to humour them, 
or you won’t have a chance.” 

** Supposing,” said Sir Simon, “a 
young woman had a rage for ”—(books, 
he had nearly said, but pulled up just 
in time)—“ gardening; now what 
would you do then?” 

“Just go and garden, of course; 
wheel an empty barrow about with a 
spade in it, and nail gooseberry-bushes 
up to the wall with strips of a red 
flannel petticoat.” 

“That would be a most infernal 
nuisance. Suppose it was Ascot week, 
and you wanted to go?” 

“Why, you'd have to want,—that’s 
all. But of course this is only when 
one’s courting ; when one’s married, 
you know, it’s different. Marry in 
the slack time, old chap, and then 
you'll be all right. Who's your young 
woman?” 

“When is the slack time?” asked 
Hood, ignoring the question. “‘ Well— 
I'll tell your missus what you’ve told 
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me, and advise her to insist on a good 
long courtship.” 

“ Humour their whims!” said Hood 
to himself as he went up to his room. 
“Tt’ll be a terrible business, worse 
than district-visiting, I doubt. But 
I suppose it must be done.” 


Vv. 

Sir Srvon had lost his heart yet 
once again; his poor heart which 
ought to have been so battered and 
worn after all it had gone through, 
and yet which now seemed so fresh 
and young, and beat so strongly. He 
was continually running down to Cas- 
terton in the autumn to shoot, and 
soon after Penelope came he had met 
her. On some of his visits he had 
never seen her ; on others, when there 
had been ladies in the house, she had 
been sometimes asked to lunch or to 
tea. The soldier had at first regarded 
her with careless eyes. But bit by 
bit he had found something attractive 
in her, and it was not wonder on his 
part or disapprobation of the shabby 
frock, which made his glance so often 
meet hers at the dinner-party. And 
he had come to-look at her (he had as 
yet had few opportunities for con- 
versation) through the Rector’s spec- 
tacles, as an earnest and learned 
young woman, whose bright eyes and 
merry mouth were traitors when they 
said that their mistress loved amuse- 
ment and fun better than dry old 
books. Hood had in his clumsy way 
often made the girl the topic of con- 
versation when with Mr. Kemp, who, 
for one reason or another was almost 
daily up at Casterton; and if the 
latter had not been so deeply en- 
grossed in his own views he must 
have seen that it was more than 
chance which led the talk so often 
about her. But the Rector, sharp 
enough in many ways, was blind 
as a mole here. It did not seem in 
the least strange to him that a 
young cavalry officer, whose tastes 
had hitherto lain entirely in the di- 
rection of field-sports, should suddenly 
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develope a yearning to penetrate into 
and understand the mysteries which 
surround book-collecting ; and that 
therefore he should be interested in 
everything which pertained to the 
fascinating pursuit, even in a young 
female librarian. He really thought 
that Sir Simon was bitten by what he 
would have scorned to call a mania ; 
and so it came to pass that one fine 
autumn morning the young soldier 
found himself standing in a crowded 
London street, looking at a bit of 
paper on which was written in Mr. 
Kemp’s minute hand the address of a 
bookseller, and trying to remember 
some of the advice which had accom- 
panied the address, and the strange 
words which had been used. 

Before going in at the door he ex- 
amined the windows. One was full of 
huge folios,—atlas, elephant, mega- 
therium folios. They were for the 
most part magnificently bound, and 
the inscriptions on their backs might 
as well have been written in Hebrew 
for any information they gave to their 
present viewer. Asa contrast, a foil 
as it were, a few modern low-priced 
books stood in another corner. But 
there was nothing outside to occupy 
Hood’s attention long, so he opened 
the door and went in. 

“T want the book on Bibliofolia.” 

“ About what, sir?” asked the man. 

* About Bibliofoliology,” said Hood, 
thinking he must have made some 
mistake in the arrangement of the 
letters. 

“T’m afraid we haven’t got such a 
work,” said the man, after thinking 
a little. “You don’t mean Biblio- 
graphy ?” 

“ That’s not it, but it may do,” said 
Hood carelessly, as if he would be 
able to extract what he wanted out of 
any book. 

“Or Bibliomania perhaps ?” 

“That’s it,—that’s just what I 
want ; let me have it, please.” 

“What particular one do you 
want ?”’ asked the bookseller. 

“T'll take them all,” replied the man 
of war. 
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“ Perhaps you will kindly step this 
way,” said the bookseller, wondering 
if the purchaser whom he had often 
met in dreams had actually appeared 
in real life. “These,’’ pointing to a 
long row of shelves, “‘ are all connected 
with the subject.” 

Sir Simon stared in surprise at the 
dense array. “I couldn’t possibly buy 
all that lot,” he said in a tone of 
remonstrance: “why, they would half 
fill a house !” 

“No, sir,” said the anxious shop- 
keeper ; “ but you will be able to make 
a fine selection ; and you couldn’t have 
come at a better time ; we have just 
got in our purchases from the cele- 
brated Wetterhorn collection.” 

“Oh, have you,” said the Baronet ; 
“that’s very fortunate.” 

‘*Yes, and some of them are ex- 
tremely rare. I dare say you would like 
to begin with this copy of Dibdin?” 

“TI think I should,” replied Hood, 
rather glad he remembered a song of 
his. 

“ Well, this is a splendid set of the 
whole works, it is a large-paper copy, 
uncut, and if not absolutely unique 
most extremely rare.” 

“Which is the one with the songs 
in it?” inquired Hood, staring at the 
mighty volumes. 

“Songs!” repeated the man. “I 
don’t think he wrote any songs, sir.” 

“Oh yes he did, lots of ’em; I’ve 
heard ’em sung myself, scores of times. 
There’s Tom Bowling, you know, and 
Sally—” 

We have often thought that the 
assistant bookseller in that establish- 
ment would have made a fine actor if 
he had taken to the stage early in 
life ; he listened to his customer with 
a perfectly unmoved countenance. 

“TI think, sir, you'll find that that 
gentleman was another gentleman. I 
could get you a copy of his works, 
after we have done here.” 

“Oh, I dare say I did confuse the 
names. Well, how much is that lot 
there?” A set of the learned Doctor's 
works of this calibre is by no means to 
be had for nothing, and Hood opened 
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his eyes wide at the sum named 
“ How much?” he cried. 

“You see, sir,” said the other, 
speaking very rapidly, and with great 
earnestness, ‘it’s not once in twenty 
years that a chance of this kind turns 
up; if that set was sold you might 
search all the kingdom through and not 
find another. I don’t suppose, if you 
take it away with you, that I could find 
another in ten years, not if Lord 
Rothschild himself was to want it!” 

“The devil you couldn’t!” said 
Hood, thinking it would be foolish of 
him to lose such an opportunity. 
“Then I suppose I had better have 
it. But I had no idea it would be so 
much.” 

** Books of this kind,” said the man, 
replacing the one volume which had 
been taken out, ‘‘ have to be looked at 
differently from ordinary copies. They 
are an investment, better than most 
investments. Mr. Wetterhorn bought 
that set in 1848 for thirty guineas, 
and see what it has risen to since! But 
it will be no good filling your shelves 
with a lot of rubbish you will never 
read or refer to. What you want are 
just a few good standard works which 
it will always be a pleasure to you to 
look at.” 

** Just so,” said Hood. 

“ Of course in fine condition. Now 
here’s a nice copy of Lowndes ; a cheap 
set this, though it is a large-paper one. 
We can put it in at fifteea guineas.” 

“I say,—you know—” began the 
Dragoon. 

“Of course, as you are well aware, 
Lowndes is indispensable to an 
amateur. He gives the prices of all 
books, of all books worth mentioning. 
Can you think, sir, of any work the 
value of which you would like to see?” 

“T think you might look him out 
then,” said Hood, poking his cane into 
the middle of the shelf where the 
relation of the poet had his habitation. 

“ Oh, certainly !” said the assistant, 
a good deal taken aback ; “ certainly, 
certainly, certainly!” rummaging 
through the leaves of the first volume 
he happened to get hold of. ‘“ But of 
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course, as you know, we must take 
what he says about Dibdin with some 
salt. Lowndes, sir, disapproved of 
Dibdin’s principles, and showed it by 
knocking something off the prices of 
his books in the catalogue. And 
besides, he is rather out of date.” 

Hood had a fine opening here, if he 
had seen it ; but he did not, and the 
seller went on. “Now” said he, 
putting the two names down as a 
memorandum, “you want a good 
authority on a different class of books. 
Here’s Brunet,—you couldn’t have a 
better one—Brunet, twelve volumes, 
uncut, £20.” 

“Haven’t you got him at less than 
that?” asked Sir Simon, somewhat 
staggered at the magnitude of these 
demands on his purse. 

“We could let you have a cheaper 
set,” said the man, laying some stress 
on the second word, “* but you wouldn’t 
thank us in the long run. If you 
have one set in large paper have them 
all so; and then, when you have a 
sale, you get all their value back, and 
more.” 

“Oh do you!” said Hood, a little 
cheered at this idea. 

“You want now,” the 
continued, “this Renouard, 
guineas—this fine copy !” 

The Baronet poked it doubtfully 
with his stick. “I really think I 
hardly want it,” he said. 

“ How will you be able to make out 
the value of your Aldines without his 
help?” asked the man. 

“ Well, there’s something in that,” 
said the sufferer. ‘“ All right, in with 
him. And now I have enough.” 

“When you have this Italian 
treatise—” 

* N—no, I don’t think I want 
that.” 

“A short one; to enable you to 
distinguish the earlier examples of the 
Italian presses. A short one, sir.” 

* Quite a short one, eh ?”’ 

“Very short, sir, and very cheap ; 
only fifty shillings.” 

Then Hood escaped. But the inde- 
fatigable assistant had one more shot 
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at him when passing a certain row of 
shelves. “Are you quite sure you 
are wise, sir, in leaving this set ?” 

“ What is it?” demanded the raw 
Bibliomaniac faintly. 

“Tt’s the BIBLIOTHEK DES 
ARISCHEN—” 

“Ts there much of it?” 

“ Ninety-six volumes ; but—” 

*“No, no!” cried the worm, turning 
at last. “ Ninety-six,—what the 
devil should I do with ninety-six 
volumes in German when I can’t read 
a single word of it! I tell you I 
won’t look.at another book to-day. 
You had better put them up, and I'll 
have a hansom. You won't mind a 
cheque?” The man was sure they 
would not, but he went to see his 
employer, who had just come in. And 
that great authority, having had 
extensive dealings with Sir Simon’s 
grandfather, was very pleased to make 
the acquaintance of his successor. 

So Hood wrote a cheque for,—well 
let that be a secret between himself 
and his banker. The indefatigable 
assistant, who had not been long in 
the shop, expected his master to be 
somewhat overpowered by the magni- 
tude of the transaction in which he 
had been the agent; but the latter, 
being accustomed to deal in thousands 
and even tens of thousands of pounds, 
maintained his calmness. ‘I am very 
pleased to see you here, Sir Simon, [ 
can assure you. The late Sir James 
was a good customer of mine.” 

“IT suppose so,” said Hood. 
had a terrible lot of books.” 

**T see you have made an interesting 
collection,” said thegreat man, glancing 
at the list in his hand. “That’s a 
fine set, that Dibdin.”’ 

“Yes,” said Hood, ‘I thought it 
best to get abigcopy of him, you know, 
and then it will fetch a better price at 
one’s sale.” 

“You must have a fine library by 
this time?” 

“ Well, curiously enough the old boy 
left it away from me; I got every- 
thing but the books. Fact was I 
hadn’t developed the taste for them I 
have now, so I suppose he thought I 
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wouldn’t have cared for them. But 
I’ve taken to them amazingly lately, 
never so happy as when I’m reading.” 

“Well, you will excuse me,” said 
the chief. ‘‘ There isa sale at Sotheby’s, 
and my timeis nearly up. Take a seat, 
Sir Simon, while they pack the books. 
Here's the last catalogue on Syrian 
ethnological rarities which you will 
find very interesting.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Hood, 
taking the proffered pamphlet with 
some reluctance. ‘“ Much obliged to 
you ;I will sit down. But I find this 
kind of print rather trying to the eyes 
when one does too much of it. I think 
I'll just have a look at the papers ; 
you don’t happen to have a Sportsman 
about, do you ?” 

After a bit the packer came in. 
“The cabman says he can’t take your 
box, sir,” he said. ‘The top of his 
cab is not meant for heavy luggage, 
and he’s afraid of it breaking 
through.” 

“ Put it in a growler then,” said 
Hood, ‘‘and I'll follow.” 

“ Tt’s the Dibdin that makes up the 
weight so much,” explained the man. 

“T thought he looked pretty heavy,” 
replied Hood, and off he went with his 
treasures. 


VI 

THE Dragoon, when he was once 
more safe in his quarters refused two 
invitations to dinner, and spent the 
time so gained in studying his pur- 
chases. At the end of two days’ cram- 
ming he began to confuse a Collation 
with an Incunabula. “ By Jove!” he 
said, examining his face in a glass with 
some anxiety. ‘Why, I’m looking 
quite haggard! TI shall be as gray as 
a jackdaw in another week. I really 
mustn’t let this infernal thirst for 
learning do me any harm. I think 
T'll take a run down to those steeple- 
chases after all, and have a day off.” 

“ Holloa ! what are you up to now?” 
said a brother officer coming suddenly 
into Hood’s room the day after his 
return from the steeplechase, and 
finding him sitting in an easy chair, 











with a big book on his knee contem- 
plating nothing. 

“Oh, it is you, Brotherton ! I say, 
look here, fancy a man giving £2,260 
for a Boccaccio !” 

“Tt’s a stiffish figure,” replied the 
Major ; “‘ but if she comes of a good 
sort he might do worse. A Diebidale 
filly, ain’t it?” 

“Diebidale grandmother, you old 
thickhead ; you're always thinking 
about horses! It’s a book, man!” 

“A book! What, two thousand 
guineas for a book ! ” 

“Yes, old Boccaccio; he wasn’t a 
woman either. Bound in faded yellow 
morocco.” And then Hood began to 
read the account of the dinner party 
which the Duke of Roxburghe gave 
to Lords Sunderland and Oxford, and 
its results. 

“ What sort of stuff is that?” asked 
the Major, after waiting a minute in 
the hope of something interesting 
turning up. “ Let’s look at him.” He 
examined the great volume with a dis- 
trustful and prejudiced air. “This 
seems poor kind of fun,” he said. 
“ What’s the joke of it?” 

“ Joke! Why it isn’t a comic book. 
He’s a great authority, old Dibdin ; 
he was Lord Spencer’s librarian, you 
know, and knew all about books.” 

“ Did he write all that?” inquired 
the Major. 

“* Yes, and a heap more too. Look 
at that row,” and Hood with some 
pride pulled aside a curtain which 
hung before the voluminous efforts of 
the learned Doctor. 

“Lord bless my soul!” said the 
Major, staring at them. 

“ Big paper, you see,” explained 

ood. 


“ Very big,” said the Major, having 
another stare. ‘“ Weigh half a stone 
each, I should think.” 

**T mean in the margin, you know ; 
lots of room there, you see.” 

“Lots ; what are you going to do 
with it?” 

“Oh, nothing particular ; but it adds 
to their value, makes a lot of difference. 
Books without that are only worth half 
the money.” 
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“What's the reason of that ?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly say ;— 
fashion I suppose ; you can write notes 
on them, you see, much better when 
they’re broad.” 

“What kind of notes?” demanded 
the persevering one, beginning to think 
his old friend was not quite as he 
ought to be. 

* Oh, all kinds of interesting things. 
Look here,—I made one myself.” And, 
with a pride that was touching rather 
than arrogant, Hood turned over the 
leaves till he came to it. It was not 
difficult to find the page ; it was well 
creased, and there, in huge sprawling 
inky letters,—thesightof which in such 
a work would most assuredly have 
thrown Mr. Kemp into a fit—was re- 
corded the last price fetched by the 
Boccaccio. 

The Major stared at the note, and 
then at its author, and then at the 
note again. ‘“ Look here, old man,” 
he said at last, “come along with me 
to the club, and drop this kind of 
thing, or we'll be having a Commission 
of Lunacy coming to sit on you. I 
hope to goodness it won’t get about in 
the regiment that you’ve taken to read- 
ing books,—and making notes in them ! 
Get the infernal things away somehow, 
and I give you my honour I'll never say 
a word of what I caught you doing.” 

“Commission of lunacy, you old 
codfish!” cried the indignant owner 
of the treasures. “Get them away ! 
You're a drivelling old idiot yourself. 
Why, I gave more than a hundred 
pounds for them ! ” 

Then Major Brotierton went off 
in search of the Doctor. “ You had 
better have a good look at Hood to- 
night,” said he. “ I’ve not been quite 
comfortable about him lately, and I 
went in this afternoon to see what he 
was doing.” 

“And what was he 
inquired the Doctor. 

“ Reading,” replied the Major. 
“ Mind you, I shouldn’t say so much 
about that, by itself, though it ain’t 
what one would expect to find Hood 
doing at three in the afternoon. But 
it was the book.” 
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“A very bad one, eh?” asked the 
Doctor. ‘ You get hold of it for me 
and I'll just run my eye over it, and 
tell you what I think.” 

So the other, running considerable 
risk of detection in the act, managed 
the theft, and secured the volume, or 
one like it, and at midnight the 
Medico arrived back with it and 
with a somewhat disappointed face. 

“It’s a queer kind of book,” quoth 
he; “as you say, not the kind of 
thing a manlike Hood should read. 
Tt ain’t quiteas immoral as I thought 
it would be from your description, 
but it’s written in such a queer lingo 
that I’m half afraid it may be all the 
more dangerous. Vice concealed, 
you know, is a terrible business. Far 
better out with it, like Kock and the 
other chaps. But I'll keep my eye 
on him, depend on that, and if I 
notice anything bad I’ll let you know 
at once.” 

“ Do so, do so,” said the Major with 
some emotion. “It’s a terrible thing to 
see a fellow like old Simon going 
wrong.” 

“Not a _ better shot in the 
regiment!” 

“ Or a better rider, for his weight!” 

“ And asrich as Croesus! ” 

“ Yes, that’s the worst of it, or he 
wouldn’t be able to buy books of this 
kind; why, he gave a hundred 
pounds for that one!” 

“You don’t tell me so!’ cried 
the Doctor, almost tumbling off his 
chair. “A hundred pounds !—there 
must be more in it than I’ve noticed. 
I think I had better take it back, and 
make another examination.” 


VII. 


PaRTLY owing to the remonstrances 
of his friends, but chiefly owing to his 
own feelings, Sir Simon got to hate 
the sight of those dearly-purchased 
volumes, and began to think he must 
take advice, and get rid of them 
somehow. Happiness might after all 
be purchased too dearly. Very likely 
Penelope would have nothing to say 
to him after all his slaving. She would 


scorn his feeble efforts to follow in 
her steps, and, dismissing him, turn 
without another thought to the ab- 
stract treatise she happened to be 
engaged in. Besides, he could not yet 
quite make up his mind to give her a 
chance of rejecting him. He knew 
little or nothing about her, and his 
affection might pass away in due 
course as other affections had done 
before. But it showed no signs of 
doing so yet; in the morning, and 
in the evening, and between whiles, 
there was continually rising up before 
him the image of the young mistress 
of the old library. 

What was he do with these most in- 
fernal books ? So long as they stood in 
his room he felt he had no business to 
go away to shoot, or hunt, or even to 
dine. Give them to the regimental 
library? The regimental library, 
after all it had heard about them 
would have scorned to touch them. 
To the British Museum? To the 
Sailors’ Home he had heard about in 
Whitechapel? Why not give them 
to Sir John? Or, happier and better 
thought, why not give them to Miss 
Shaw, and then have done with the 
whole business, both as concerned them, 
and as concerned her? Whether she 
would take their owner or not she 
would be glad enough to take them, if 
they could be presented in a sufli- 
ciently delicate manner. In that lay 
the difficulty. However Hood got an 
immense box, and packed them care- 
fully in it (he was ashamed to ask his 
servant to do it), and then waited 
till the next winter-shooting came off 
at Casterton, to which he had been 
bidden. And to Casterton, when the 
summons came, he departed. 

“Sir Simon has brought plenty 
of cartridges this time,” said the 
head-keeper as he surveyed the great 
case in the gun-room where it had 
been taken with the other shooting 
paraphernalia. 

“Those ain’t cartridges,” said the 
new-comer’s servant, who had heard 
his master hammering, and noticed the 
gaps in the shelves. “They’re books.” 

“ Books!” exclaimed the keeper. 
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“What does he want with books 
here ¢”’ 

“Goodness knows,” said the other, 
shaking his head ; “I don’t. I doubt 
there’s something wrong with Sir 
Simon.” 

It happened that on this visit a 
married sister of Sir John’s presided 
over indoor affairs, who was glad to 
have Penelope in the drawing-room 
sometimes to talk to, and so Hood 
saw a little more of her than usual. He 
met her now and then in parts of the 
house which she had never entered 
except when, as it were, a guest of 
the family ; and once or twice when, 
shooting near home, they came into 
lunch, he found her in the dining-room. 
The little he saw added some fuel to 
the fire which he found was still burn- 
ing within him with a strong but un- 
certain flame. But somehow or other 
he could never find an opportunity for 
the presentation. 

Then the last day’s sport arrived ; 
the last cartridge was fired, guns were 
packed, servants tipped, and six men 
were off to town by a morning train. 
Sir Simon said he would stay till the 
evening. Sir John was down at the 
office with his agent; his sister was 
comfortably reading the Mornyine 
Post in her boudoir. Now was the 
time for action. 

Hood made up a little speech as he 
walked down the long corridor which 
led to the library. Penelope was sitting 
over the fire, engaged in some feminine 
work in worsteds, and she looked 
rather guilty at being caught idling. 

“Miss Shaw,” began the soldier, 
“T wish you’d let me make you a 
small present ; a return for nearly 
shooting you, you know, the other 
day when you were going home.” 

Penelope looked, as she felt, much 
astonished, and did not know at all 
what to say. “It’s very kind of you,” 
at last she said. 

“Oh no, not at all. I’ve always 
felt I was in your debt for frightening 
you so much. And now I’ve got 
something 1 know you'll appreciate, 
if you'll only accept them.”’ 

“TI really wasn’t frightened,” said 
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the girl, picking out a bright yellow 
thread for the eyes of the owl she was 
fashioning. 

“I’m sure you must have been. 
Many gir— many ladies wouldn't 
appreciate them, but I know you will. 
I can quite understand your feelings, 
too, though I began rather late ; it’s 
wonderful how it grows on one. I'l] 
go and fetch them.” So he departed, 
leaving Penelope in a state of mar- 
velling curiosity. What could he be 
going to give her ?—how very queer 
it all was. Presently she heard a 
heavy tread outside, and a great bump 
against the door. It opened, and in 
came Sir Simon with a very red face, 
staggering, mighty man though he 
was, under the weight of his enormous 
box. “There!” he exclaimed, setting 
it down in a way that made all the 
furniture in the room rattle. 

All ideas of a bracelet or a ring, 
if ever such had entered Penelope's 
mind,—all ideas of anything faded 
away as she surveyed the box. It 
looked rather like one of those 
“kists” in which flitting servants 
carry their possessions. It might have 
held the supply of linen necessary for 
a considerable household. 

Hood proudly threw back the lid. 
‘‘ Now then!” he exclaimed, with an 
air of triumph, taking out one of the 
Dibdins ; “here’s a set of books that 
you can’t get in all London, if you 
died for it!” Penelope bent low over 
her owl to hide her face, and she 
began to put a scarlet eye into the 
wise bird’s head. 

* Ah!” said Hood, blowing at the 
opened page (he had seen Mr. Kemp 
blow the dust off the top edges). 
“It’s not often one gets a chance of 
looking at a book like this/ So wide! 
So long! So deep! So—’” here his 
vocabulary failed him. Penelope now 
discovered her mistake, and began to 
pick out the yellow éye which was 
rightly in. ‘“ You don’t know, Miss 
Shaw, what this book tells you; all 
the prices of all the books in the 
world! At least that’s not in this 
one, but in the other Jot,” squinting 
into the box. ‘ All the books in the 
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And there are seven more 
And ten 


” 


world ! 
volumes as big as this! 


nearly as big! And seven 

“Oh, I hate them!” cried Penelope, 
dropping her owl, her scissors, and 
her carefully assorted wools. “I 
can’t understand a word about them ! 
What does it matter if you can’t read 
them whether they are long or short ! 
I just hate and detest the whole lot |” 

“What!” cried Sir Simon, hardly 
believing his ears. 

“Oh, Sir Simon!” cried the girl. 
“Tf you had only been driven mad 
with them as I have been! Watching 
people lest they should take them 
away when they come to look at 
them! And writing answers to stupid 
people who asked about them! And 
carrying them about, as if they were 
babies, to be looked at! Oh, I am 
going to give them up—I am going 
away—lI can’t stand them any more !” 

‘Going away! Where to?” de- 
manded Hood. 

“To a nunnery!” cried the girl in 
desperation. And then they stared 
at one another. 

“So you really do hate them?” he 
said at length. 

“T can’t help it,” said Penelope, 
with something of entreaty now in her 
voice, as she picked up her work again. 

“And so do I!” shouted the 
Baronet, tossing the heavy volume 
recklessly back into the box. “I de- 
test the very sight of them! When I 
think of the years I’ve wasted—— ” 

“Years!” exclaimed Penelope with 
large eyes of astonishment. 

“Well, perhaps weeks; oh, of 
course, if you’re so very accurate—well 
—days then—when I think of the time 
I’ve wasted over them when I might 
have been hunting or shooting, I feel 
quite—quite 

* Ashamed,” suggested Penelope. 

*“ Ashamed. But I'll never do it 
again. Well, there’s the end of that / 
And I thought you'd be so pleased 
with them! I got them for you!” 

“Oh, Sir Simon !” 

“ I did really. I didn’t mean to give 
you them,—but to work up the sub- 








ject. And now I must give you some 
thing else.” Penelope went on with 
her work ; the owl’s countenance was 
assuming a most extraordinary ap- 
pearance, for the red eye had extended 
almost up to the ears. “ What can 
I give you? You really couldn’t call 
that boxful a set-off for the fright I 
gave yout” 

“No, I really couldn't,” replied 
Penelope. 

* What would you like?” 

“T think I want a new pair of 
scissors,” said the girl. 

‘Let me see,” said Hood. He took 
the work from her as well, and ex- 
amined it. ‘‘ Well, I never saw such 
a creature in all my life!” 

“ T don’t know what owls’ eyes are 
like,” said the girl. “ What colour 
are they?” 

“T couldn’t tell you. But then I 
couldn’t tell you what any one’s eyes 
are like. What colour are mine?” 
They stared at each other again. 

* I’m not quite sure,” said Penelope. 
“T think they’re a kind of——-yellow.” 

“ Oh no,—they aren’t yellow,—look 
again.” 

“ Well then,—they’re green.” 

“They are not,—they are gray,—so 
are yours.” A queer kind of feeling 
began now to creep over the Dragoon, 
half pleasant and half frightening, and 
a small voice seemed to say within 
him, “Simon Hood, if you want to 
get out of this room a free man, get 
out now.” “ Will you let me give you 
a ring!” he said. ‘“ Let me see your 
hand.” One solitary little ring adorned 
one finger ; he tried to pull it off, but 
it stuck, and required a good deal of 
pushing, first one way and then an- 
other. ‘You are done for now,” the 
small voice seemed to say; “no use 
struggling any longer !” 

“1 want more than the ring” cried 
the man. “I want you!” and whether 
his face, or hers, or the owl’s eye, was 
the reddest at that moment, it would 
have puzzled the President of the Royal 
Academy to say. 


Gitrrip W. HartTLey. 











THE HISTORICAL 


NOVEL. 


I.—THE DAYS OF IGNORANCE 


Wnro wrote the first Historical 
Novel? The orthodox, and perhaps 
on the whole the sufficient, answer to 
this is, Xenophon. And indeed the 
CyroP£DI14 does in many ways answer 
to the description of a historical novel 
better than anything, at least anything 
extant, before it, and as well as most 
things for more than two thousand 
years after it. It is true that even 
nowadays hardly the most abandoned 
devotee of the instructive novel, would 
begin a book with such a sentence 
as, “It occurred to us once upon 
a time how many democracies have 
come to an end at the hands of those 
who wished to have some kind of 
constitution other than a democracy.” 
But perhaps that is only because we 


are profoundly immoral and sophisti- 
cated, while the Greeks were straight- 


forward and sincere. For the very 
novelist who artfully begins with a 
scrap of dialogue, or a description of 
somebody looking over a gate, or a 
pistol-shot, or a sunset, or a tea-party, 
will before many pages are turned 
plunge you fathoms deeper than ever 
classical plummet can have sounded 
in disquisition and dulness. Still, 
there is no doubt that not merely on 
this earliest, but on every early 
example of the kind there weighed a 
certain character of amateurishness 
and novitiate. Not till within the 
present century, in the hands of Miss 
Austen and Scott, did prose fiction of 
any kind shake itself entirely free 
from the trammels of secondary pur- 
pose, without at the same time resign- 
ing itself to the mere concoction of 
amusing or exciting adventure. Even 
Fielding, though he would let nothing 
interfere with his story, thought it 
desirable to interlard and accompany 


it with moral and philosophical dis- 
quisitions. 

It is not therefore wonderful that 
Xenophon, who was quite a different 
person from Fielding, and was more- 
over simply exploring an untried way, 
should have subordinated his novel to 
his political purpose. In fact it is 
perhaps rather excessive to regard him 
as having intentionally written a 
novel, in our sense, atall. He wanted 
to write a political treatise: he was a 
pupil of Socrates ; and vastly as the 
Socrates of Plato and the Socrates of 
Xenophon differ, they agree in exhibit- 
ing a strong predilection for the use of 
fictitious, or semi-fictitious literary 
machinery for the conveyance of 
philosophical truth. The Cyrrop#pia 
is in fact a sort of Em1e of antiquity, 
devoted to the education of a king 
instead of a private person. It may 
even be argued that such romantic 
elements as it does contain (the 
character, or at least personage, of 
Panthea, the rivalry of Araspes and 
Abradatas, and so forth,) are intro- 
duced less for any attraction they may 
give to the story than for the 
opportunities they afford to Cyrus of 
displaying the proper conduct of a 
ruler. And it is scarcely necessary to 
say that the actual historical element 
in the book is very small indeed, 
scarcely extending beyond the parent- 
age, personality, and general circum- 
stances of the hero. 

Such as the book is, however, it is 
the nearest approach to the kind that 
we have from classical times. Some 
indeed would have it that Quintus 
Curtius has taken nearly as great 
liberties with the destroyer as 
Xenophon did with the founder of 
the Persian monarchy ; but the things 
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obviously belong to different kinds. 
The Cyropzp1a is a_ philosophical 
romance for which its author has 
chosen to borrow a historic name or 
two; the other (if indeed its author 
was a real classical writer and not a 
mere re-arranger of medieval fable) is 
a history which admits unhistorical 
and romantic details. Nor can any of 
the extant Greek Romances, as they 
are generally called, be said to possess 
a historical complexion. They may 
sometimes, for the convenience of the 
authors, allude more or less slightly 
to historical facts ; but their general 
story and their characters have nothing 
to do with anything of the kind. The 
remarkable adventures of the conven- 
tional pair of lovers need no such 
admixture; and Anthea, Chariclea, 
Leucippe, Chloe, and Hysmine are 
won and lost and won again without 
any but glances (if even that) at his- 
torical characters or incidents. Some 


things in Lucian’s True History and 
other burlesques have led to the idea 
that the Historical Novel may have 


been more fully represented in works 
that have perished ; but there is little 
evidence of this. 

It does not require very long or 
elaborate reflection to show that 
things could not well have been dif- 
ferent. The attraction of historical 
subjects in fiction, for the writer to 
some extent and still more for the 
reader, depends entirely upon the ex- 
istence of a considerable body of 
written history, and on the public 
acquaintance with it. Now although 
erudite inquiry has sufficiently shown 
that the ancients were by no means so 
badly off for books as it pleased Dr. 
Johnson and others to assume, it is 
perfectly certain that they cannot 
possibly have had such a body of 
history. Except some scraps of chiefly 
Persian chronicle and a certain know- 
ledge of affairs in Egypt. the Greeks 
had no history but their own, and this 
latter they were making and writing, 
not reading. They left the Romans a 
little more, but not much. ‘There was 
thus little for a Roman, and next to 
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nothing for a Greek Scott or Dumas 
to go upon even had he existed ; no 
materials to work up, no public taste, 
imagination, or traditions to appeal 
to. Even if instincts and desires of 
the kind did suggest themselves to 
any one, the natural region in which 
it was sought to gratify them was 
mythology, not history, while the 
natural medium was verse, not prose. 
Apuleius, who worked up the legend 
of Cupid and Psyche so charmingly, 
might no doubt, if it had occurred to 
him, have done something of the same 
kind with Appius and Virginia, with 
the expulsion of the Pisistratide, with 
a hundred other Greek and Roman 
incidents of romantic capabilities. He 
would have had, too, the immense 
advantage of being (modern as he 
was in a way) on the right side of the 
gulf, of being, as our jargon has it, 
more or less “in touch” with his sub- 
jects, and of being free from the la- 
borious and yet ineffectual gropings 
which have marred all post-medieval 
attempts at the Historical Novel with 
a classical theme. But he did not; 
and if he did not there was certainly 
no one else who was likely to do it. 
The Historical Novel of Greece is as we 
have seen a philosophical treatise ; 
the Historical Novel of Rome is an 
epic, an epic differing in merit as 
/éxeip from Tuesarp and THEBAID 
from Be.ttum Punicvm, but still alike 
in being an epic, and not a novel. 
When the kind revives after the 
deluge of the barbarians it shows us 
one of the most curious and interest- 
ing evidences of the strange fertilising 
power of that deluge. The very iden- 
tical separation which in some five 
centuries dissolves and precipitates 
Latin into Romance, begets the 
romance itself at the same time. No 
doubt the new historical novels at 
first seem to be epics, like their prede- 
cessors, in so far as they had any. 
They are first in verse; but before 
very long they are in prose also. And 
what is more, one of the most essen- 
tial and formative characteristics of 
the Historical Novel appears in them. 
8 
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The Virgils and their followers had 
gone a thousand years back for their 
subjects; even Silius Italicus had 
selected his at a prudent distance of 
hundreds. But the epics (before very 
long to .hecome prose romances of the 
Carlovingian and Arthurian cycles) 
attack comparatively recent times ; 
and when the Crusades begin, by one 
of the most interesting things in 
literature, contemporary event actu- 
ally transforms itself into romance. 
The story of fact seems to become 
alive, to twist itself out of the hands 
of the chronicler who has actually 
seen the fearsome host of the Tafurs 
before Antioch, and ridden “ red-wet- 
shod” into Jerusalem. Moreover it 
takes to itself all manner of strange 
legendary accretions, and becomes (as 
in Les Cuét1rs and other parts of the 
Crusading cycle) a historical novel 
with some personages and incidents 
strictly matter-of-fact, and others 


purely and obviously fictitious. 
There is no more difficult question 
than that of deciding in exactly what 


manner these Romances were received 
by our forefathers. These forefathers 
were not by any means fools, a dim 
consciousness whereof appears to be at 
last dawning on their descendants ; 
though the belief that they were sc 
may still survive in company with the 
kindred beliefs that they never took 
baths, that they were extremely miser- 
able, and so forth. They knew per- 
fectly well that these things were, as 
they said themselves, trovés, invented, 
sometimes by the very person who 
sang or said them, always by some- 
body like him. At the same time 
they knew that there was a certain 
amount of historic truth about some 
of the personages. Probably (the gods 
not having made them critical about 
things where criticism could well be 
spared) they took in the thing pretty 
much the same delight that the modern 
reader takes in the mixture of truth 
and fiction which distinguishes the 
Historical Novel itself, and did not 
care to separate the constituents 
thereof. 
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It would take far too much space, 
and would be less strictly appropriate 
to a handling of the Historical Novel 
than to one of the Romance generally, 
to sort out in any detail the different 
kinds of medieval story and their 
exact relation to our particular kind, 
And the investigation would be a little 
perplexed by the incurable medieval 
habit of putting everything into verse, 
science as well as fiction, imagination 
as well as history. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to the Historical Novel 
proper is to be found in the Icelandic 
Sagas, where the best authorities seem 
to agree that simple and sober family 
and provincial history is tricked out 
in the most inextricable and bewilder- 
ing manner with sheer Scaldic inven- 
tion. But the explanation is, as I 
have already hinted, that criticism 
was not born or reborn. Some, I 
believe, would be well pleased if it 
never had been; but that is neither 
here nor there. Has not Professor 
Flint, the most learned and painstak- 
ing of investigators, just told us that 
he can find no trace of systematic his- 
torical criticism before Ibn Khaldun, 
that erudite Arab and contemporary 
of Chaucer? ~Now as without a con- 
siderable stock of history and some 
general knowledge of it there is no 
material for the Historical Novel, so 
without a pretty distinct criticism of 
history, of what pretty certainly has 
happened as distinguished from what 
very certainly has not, it is impossible 
for this kind of novel to attain a dis- 
tinct and separate existence. And 
you never (or at any rate very seldom) 
can put your finger on any part of any 
medieval history, in prose or verse, 
whether it be avowedly chronicle or 
half-avowedly fiction, and say, ‘“ Here 
the man consciously and deliberately 
left his facts and took to his fictions.” 
The difficulty, the impossibility, as it 
seems to me, of satisfactorily tracing 
the origins of the Arthurian story lies 
precisely in this. Your Nennius, your 
Caradoc of Lancarvan even, very pos- 
sibiy, nay most probably, believed that 
he was giving simple history. Per- 
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haps your Archdeacon Walter (always 
supposing that he ever existed) did 
the same. But what are we to make 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth and persons 
like him? Was Geoffrey a merely 
uncritical chronicler, taking details 
from record and romance alike? Was 
he, whether plagiarist in the main, or 
plastic artist in the main, a “ maker,” 
a conscious inventor? Or was he a 
historical novelist before his time, 
taking his facts from Nennius and 
Walter (if Walter there was), his in- 
ventions partly from Welsh and Bre- 
ton poetry, partly from his own brains, 
and weaving it all into something like 
a whole? That is exactly what no 
one can say. 

But I cling to my own contention 
that it is impossible to find out how 
much in the average medieval writer 
was intended history, and how much 
deliberate romance, for the precise 
reason that he had never as a rule 
bent his mind to consider the differ- 
ence between them. ‘‘ The French book 
said” it or the Latin book, and he took 
the saying, comparatively indifferent 
toits source, and handed it on a little 
increased, or at any rate not diminished, 
like the thrifty personage at the be- 
ginning of the Repustic. 

It will therefore be clear that so long 
as this attitude of mind prevailed no 
Historical Novel in the proper sense 
of the term was possible. History 
and Romance passed into each other 
with too bewildering a metamorphosis ; 
what is pedantically called “the 
respect of the document” was a thing 
too absolutely unknown. In the days 
when the Homeric tale of Troy ex- 
panded itself through Dictys and 
Dares, through Benoit de Sainte-More 
and Guido Colonna, into endless 
amplifications; when the already 
rather romantic Alexander of Curtius 
(always supposing the order not to be 
the reverse one) acquired twelve 
Paladins, and discovered the Fountain 
of Youth, and all but achieved the 
Earthly Paradise; when the merely 
poetical history of the CHanson 
b’ ANTIOCHE branched off into the sheer 


legend of Les Cu&rirs and the endless 
imaginations of the CHEVALIER AU 
Cyane, there could be no_ special 
Historical Novel, because everything 
was at once novel and history. The 
peculiarities of romantic handling had 
become ingrained, were as it were 
inextricably blended with and joined 
to the literary forms in common use. 
Not merely a superhuman genius like 
Dante, when he throws contemporary 
event and feeling into a form which 
seems to belong to all time or none, 
but lesser and more strictly practical 
persons like Froissart and Guillaume 
de Machault, when the one tells the 
contemporary prowess of the English 
in France in brilliant prose, and the 
other sings the contemporary exploits 
of Peter of Lusignan at Alexandria 
in not very ornate verse, share in the 
benefits or the drawbacks of this 
romantic atmosphere. Without any 
scuffing they change rapiers; and 
you cannot tell which is which. 

A kind which the restless ingenuity 
and fertile invention of the Middle 
Ages had not discovered was very 
unlikely to find existence in the 
dulness of the fifteenth century. That 
age, so far as intellectual work is 
concerned, was occupied either in 
tedious imitation of the products of 
medieval genius, or in laborious 
exhumation of the products of the 
genius of the ancients. To history 
proper it did not pay very much 
attention, and its chief achievement 
in fiction, the Amapis cycle, is mainly 
remarkable for the way in which it 
cuts itself altogether adrift from 
history. The older romances, in con- 
formity with the stock tag of one of 
their writers about “the sayings and 
the doings and the ways of the 
ancestors,” tried to bring themselves 
from time to time into a sort of 
contact with those central and ac- 
cepted points of older romance which 
were almost history. But Lobeira or 
Montalvo, or whoever he was, with 
his or their followers, hardly do this 
at all. Their world of fantasy suffices 
them. And perhaps, if anybody likes 
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critical paradox, they may be said to 
have in a way accelerated the real 
Historical Novel by rejecting, half 
unconsciously no doubt, the admix- 
ture of novel and history in the 
undistinguished and indistinguishable 
fashion of the Middle Ages. 

The sixteenth century was too busy 
with the actual, and (in that which 
was not actual) with its marvellous 
outburst of poetry and drama, 
with its passionate devotion to reli- 
gious, political, philosophical aud other 
learning to pay much attention to the 
comparatively frivolous department of 
prose fiction. Even if it had done so 
the old constraints and disabilities 
waited on it still. It was, however, 
getting rid of them pretty rapidly. 
It was accumulating a great mass of 
historical information which the Press 
was spreading and making generally 
accessible: it was gradually forging 
and exercising itself with the weapons 
of criticism; and side by side with 
this exercise, it was developing the 
natural corrective and supplement in 


an intelligent and affectionate retro- 
spect of the past from the literary 


point of view. This last is a thing of 
which we find little trace either in 
classical or in medieval times. The 
most obvious ancient indications of it 
are to be found in Alexandria, that 
curious microcosm of the modern 
world, and especially in the writings 
of the Hellenist Jews ; but it begins 
to appear or reappear in the sixteenth 
century, and with it comes the promise 
of the Historical Novel. 

The promise, but not the perform- 
ance. Among the scanty fiction of 
the sixteenth century the work of 
Rabelais and Cervantes (for though 
Down Qurxore did not appear till a year 
or two after the century had arith- 
metically closed, it belongs thereto) 
towers with a supremacy not merely 
born of the want of rivals. But each 
is (so far as class goes) only a parody 
of the older and especially of the 
Amapis romances. The philosophical 
fictions, whether they be political like 
Utopia or social and educational like 
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Evupnues, are equally far from our 
subject, and obviously do but copy the 
forms of Plato and Xenophon. Nearly 
all the rest is but tale-telling, with an 
imitation of the Greek pastoral here 
and there, blended with other kinds as 
in Arcapia and Astra and Diana. 

The immediate descendants of these 
latter did indeed in the next age 
attempt to give themselves historical 
form, or at any rate historical names ; 
and the names if not the form pre- 
vailed for a considerable period. In- 
deed Le Granp Cyrus and CLropaTRE 
and CLEttE, if we take their glances at 
the present as well as their nominal 
references to the past, are doubly 
historical ; and this double appeal 
continued in the ordinary French novel 
for a longtime. ‘Thus the characters 
of the famous Princesse DE CLévEs (the 
first modern novel as some will have 
it to be) were all real persons, or most 
of them, once upon a time, as well as 
having real doubles in the court of 
Louis the Fourteenth. But it was in 
the latter, not in the former bearing 
of them that their original readers 
took interest, while the writers here 
and elsewhere cared not in the very 
least for any historical verisimilitude 
whatever. And this continued to be 
the case throughout the eighteenth 
century. The Novel of Sensibility, 
either out of mere habit or for some 
other reason, was rather fond of taking 
historical names and even in a very 
broad and general way historical in- 
cidents to help it ; but nothing could 
be less like the Historical Novel. 

In England, as is very well known, 
the seventeenth century gave us, pro- 
perly speaking, neither novel nor ro- 
mance of the slightest importance. 
It allegorised; and on one occasion 
its allegory shot up into the mighty 
creation of THe Pitcrim’s ProeReEss. 
It pursued its explorations in fictitious 
political geography from Utopia to 
ATLANTISand from ATLANTIS to OCEANA. 
It told a story or so as the humour 
took it. But it was not till the next 
century that the country which has 
since been the school of every kind of 
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novel to every other country in Europe, 
and has in the past hundred and fifty 
years probably produced more novels 
than all the countries of Europe put 
together, began seriously to devote it- 
self to the kind. And even then it 
did not for a long time discover the 
real Historical Novel. Defoe, indeed, 
hovered around and about this kind 
as he did around and about so many 
others. The Memorrs or A CavaLirEr is 
a historical novel almost full-fledged, 
and wanting only a stronger dramatic 
and personal element in it. That 
unequal and puzzling book Roxana is 
almost another ; and if the Meworrs or 
CapTAIN CARLETON are fiction, they may 
perhaps take rank with these, though 
at a greater distance. But either 
Defoe’s own incurable tendency to 
mystification, or the appetite of the 
time seems to have imposed upon him 
the need of pretending that everything 
which he wrote was true in the first 
place; while in the second he never 
attained to that important variety of 
the novelist’s art which consists in 


detaching and isolating the minor 
characters of his book,—an art which 
is nowhere of more consequence than 


in the Historical Novel. If Roxana’s 
Amy, and Willizm the Quaker in 
CaPTAIN SINGLETON stand out among 
his characters, it is because by art or 
accident he has been able to impart 
more of this detachment and individu- 
ality to them than to almost any 
others. And as we shall see when we 
come presently to consider what the 
Historical Novel ought to be, there is 
hardly any qualification so necessary 
to it as this. 

But Defoe, as is well known, ex- 
ercised little direct influence on Eng- 
lish literature, for all his genius, his 
immense industry, and the multifarious 
ways in which he was a precursor and 
innovator. He was read, rather than 
imitated or critically admired ; and 
even if his influence had been more 
direct, another current would have 
probably been strong enough to drive 
back or absorb the waves of his for a 
time Le Sage with Git Bras taking 
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up and enforcing the previous popu- 
larity of Don Quixore; Marivaux with 
his lessons to Richardson; and the 
strong satiric allegory of Swift slightly 
sweetened and humanised but not much 
weakened by Fielding, still held the 
Historical Novel aloof, still kept it 
“a bodiless childful of life in the 
gloom.” And part of the cause was 
still, unless I greatly mistake, that 
which has been already assigned, the 
absence of a distinct, full, and toler- 
ably critical notion of history such as 
the eighteenth century itself was hard 
at work supplying. 

Nor was the mere accumulation of 
historical facts, and the mere diffusion 
of knowledge of them, the only work 
of preparation for this special purpose 
in which the century was engaged, 
though it was the greatest. Few 
people, I think, quite realise how little 
history was read and known in England 
before the middle of the last century. 
It was then that Johnson could men- 
tion Knollys (a very good and interest- 
ing writer no doubt, but already 
antiquated and certainly not of the 
first class,) as our best if not our only 
historian on the great scale. And it 
was only then that Hume and Robert- 
son and Gibbon by ushering the His- 
toric Muse in full dress into libraries, 
and Goldsmith by presenting her in 
rather careless but very agreeable un- 
dress in schoolrooms, were at once 
taking away this reproach and spreading 
the knowledge of the subject ; in other 
words were providing the historical 
novel-writer with material, and furnish- 
ing the historical novel-reader with 
the appetite and the modicum of know- 
ledge necessary for its enjoyment. 
Yet it may be doubted whether this 
would have sufficed alone or without 
that special additional stimulus which 
was given by what is vaguely called 
the Romantic movement. When in 
their very different ways Percy 
and Walpole and Gray, with many 
others, directed or excited public 
curiosity about the incidents, the 
manners, and the literature of former 
times, they made the Historical Novel 
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inevitable ; and indeed it began to 
show itself with very little delay. 
Want of practice, want of the afore- 
said historical knowledge, and perhaps, 
above all, want of a genius who chose 
to devote himself to the special sub- 
ject, made the earliest babblings of 
the style very childish babblings in- 
deed. Tue Castie or Orranro itself is 
in essence a historical novel with the 
history omitted ; and a good many of 
its imitators endeavoured to supply 
the want. For a time they didit with 
astonishing clumsiness and want of 
the historic sense. Even Godwin, a 
historian by profession and a man of 
really very considerable historical 
knowledge, appears to have had not 
the remotest notion of local colour, of 
antiquarian fitness, of the adjustment 
of atmosphere and style. Sr. Leon, for 
instance, is in its opening scenes to no 
small extent historical, and keeps up 
the historic connection to some degree 
throughout ; but, except for a few bare 
facts, the whole thing is a gross an- 
achronism only to be excused on the 
inadequate ground that in “ a romance 
of immortality” you cannot expect 
much attention to miserable concerns 
of time. There is not the least attempt 
to adjust the manners to those of 
Francis the First’s day, or the dialogue 
and general incidents to anything 
known of the sixteenth century. The 
age still told its novels as it mounted 
its plays with a bland and complete 
disregard of details such as_ these. 
And Godwin was a purist and a pedant 
in these respects as compared with the 
great Anne Radcliffe. The rare lapse 
into older carelessness which made 
the sun set in the sea on the east 
coast of Scotland in THe ANTIQUARY is 
a peccadillo not to be named beside 
the astounding geography of the 
Mysteries or Upo.pno, or the wonder- 
ful glimpses of a France such as this 
gifted lady imagined it to have been in 
the time of the religious wars. Clara 
Reeve, the author of the once famous 
Otp Encuish Baroy, writing years 
before either Godwin or Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, and on the direct and acknow- 
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ledged model of Walpole, threw the 
lessons of her master (who really did 
know something both about medieval 
history and manners,) entirely to the 
winds ; and though she took Henry 
the Sixth’s youth and the regency of 
Bedford for her time, made her picture 
one of no time at all. Her French 
contemporaries were doing just the 
same or worse; and all over Europe 
the return to the Middle Ages was 
being made to a Middle Age entirely, 
or almost entirely of convention. 

If we could attach quite as much im- 
portance to Scott’s intromissions with 
QvEENHOO Hattas he himself seems to 
do in regard tothe genesis of WAVERLEY, 
the performances of the Reeves and 
the Radcliffes might be credited with 
a very large share in determining the 
birth at last of the genuine Histori- 
cal Novel. For there can be no 
doubt that it was because he was 


shocked at the liberties taken and the 
ignorance shown in these works, that 
that eminent and excellent antiquary, 
Mr. Joseph Strutt, determined to show 


the public how their ancestors really 
did live and move and have their being 
in the romance of QuEENHOO Hat. I 
am ashamed to say that my knowledge 
of that work is entirely confined to 
Scott’s own fragment, for the book is 
a very rare one; at least I hardly ever 
remember having seen a copy cata- 
logued. But the account of it which 
Scott himself gives, and the fragment 
which he seems to have very dutifully 
copied in manner from the original, are 
just what we should expect. Strutt, 
probably caring nothing for a story as 
a story and certainly being unable to 
write one, busied himself only about 
making his language and his proper- 
ties and his general arrangement as 
archaically correct as possible. His 
book therefore naturally bore the same 
resemblance to a Historical Novel that 
Mr. Oldbuck’s CaLepontaD, could he 
ever have got it done according to his 
own notions and without Lovel’s as- 
sistance, would have borne to an epic 
poem. 

And now as we have brought the 
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Historical Novel safely through that 
period of ante-natal history which 
some great authorities have thought 
the most important of all, as we have 
finished the account of the Days of 
Ignorance (to adopt the picturesque 
and pleasing Arab expression for the 
period of Arabian annals before Mo- 
hammed), it would be obviously impro- 
per to bring in the Prophet himself 
ut the end of even a short preliminary 
inquiry. And there is all the more 
reason for not doing so because this 
is the place in which to consider what 
the Historical Novel is. It will not 
do to adopt the system of the bold 
empiric and say, “ the Novel as writ- 
ten by Scott.” For some of the best 
of Scott’s novels (including Guy Man- 
NERING and THE ANTIQUARY) are not his- 
torical novels at all. Yet it may be 
confessed that Scott left but little in 
a general way to be found out about 
the style, and that his practice, accord- 
ing as it is less or more successful, 
may almost be translated into the 
principles ef the art. 


We have already seen something of 
what a historical novel ought not to 
be and is not; while the eighty years 
which have passed since the publica- 
tion of WaverLrEyy if they have not 
shown us all possible forms of what it 
ought to be and is, have probably 


gone very far todo so. For the pos- 
sibilities of art, though quite infinite 
in the way of detail, by no means in- 
clude very many new things in their 
general outlines; and when an ap- 
parently new leaf is turned, the lines 
on that Jeaf are apt to be filled in 
pretty quickly. Periclean and Eliza- 
bethan drama each showed all it could 
do in less than the compass of a life- 
time, though no doubt good examples 
were produced over a much longer 
period than this. And though I hope 
that good historical novels will be 
written for hundreds of years to come, 
I do not think that they will be writ- 
ten on any very different prineiples 
from those which showed themselves 
in the novels produced during the 
forty years which passed between the 
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appearance of Waver.ey and the ap- 
pearance of Wrstwarp Ho! 

We have seen how the advent of the 
Historical Novel was delayed by the 
want of a general knowledge of his- 
tory ; and we have seen how in that 
fate of QuEENHOO Hau whereof Scott 
himself is the chronicler, the opposite 
danger appeared when the first had 
been removed. The danger of too 
much history lay not merely in the 
way of too much pedantry like that of 
the good Strutt, but in that of an en- 
croachment of the historic on the 
romantic element in divers ways. 
This, if not so destructive of the very 
existence of the thing as the other 
danger, is the more fatal of the two 
to its goodness when it does exist. 

The commonest and most obvious 
form of this error is decanting too 
much of your history bodily into your 
novel. Scott never falls into this 
error ; it is much if he once or twice 
approaches it very far off. But Dumas, 
in the days when he let “the young 
men” do the work with too little 
revision or warning, was prone to it: 
G. P. R. James often fell into it ; and 
Harrison Ainsworth, in those painful 
later years when his dotages fell into 
the reluctant hands of critics who 
had rejoiced in him earlier as readers, 
was simply steeped in it. It made 
not merely the besetting sin, but what 
may be called the regular practice 
(unconscious of sin at all) of writers 
like Southey’s friend, Mrs. Bray ; and 
the unwary beginner has not shaken 
himself or herself free from it even 
now. 

This, however, is so gross and palp- 
able a fault that one could but won- 
der at its deceiving persons of ability 
and literary virtue, if the temptations 
to it were not equally palpable and 
gross. A much subtler, though perhaps 
an even worse mistake, comes next, 
and ruins books that might have been 
good and very good to this day, though 
Scott himself, besides the warning of 
his practice, showed the danger of it in 
more than one place of his critical in- 
troductions, and though all the better 
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critics from Joubert and Sainte-Beuve 
downwards have repeated the warn- 
ing. This is the allotting too pro- 
minent a position and too dominant an 
interest to the real persons and the 
real incidents of the story. It is, I 
suppose, in vain to repeat the afore- 
said warnings. Within the last two 
or three years I can remember two 
books,— both written with extreme 
care by persons of no ordinary talent, 
and one of them at least introducing 
personages and a story of the most 
poignant interest—which were fail- 
ures because the historical attraction 
was not relegated to the second place. 
If Scott himself had made Mary the 
actual heroine of THE Axssort, had raised 
George Douglas to the position of hero, 
and had made their loves (practically 
fictitious as they would have been) the 
central point of the story, I do not 
doubt that he would have failed. 
I have always thought it a proof of 
the unerring tact which guided Sir 
Walter in general on this matter, that 
he never once, save in the case of Ros 


Roy (and there the reality was but a 
little one), took his title from a real 
person, and only twice in the suggest- 
ive, but not hampering instances, of 
KeEniLWortHand Woopstock froma real 


place. For Tue Lecenp or Montrose 
and Tue Farr Marp or Pertn contain 
obvious fiction as their main appeal. 
His successors were less wise ; and 
they paid for their want of wisdom. 
The canons negative and affirmative 
will then run somewhat thus: “ Ob- 
serve local colour and historical pro- 
priety, but do not become a slave 
either to Dryasdust or to Heavysterne. 
Intermix historic interest and the 
charm of well-known figures, but do 
not incur the danger of mere historical 
transcription ; still more take care 
that the prevailing ideals of your 
characters, or your scene, or your 
action, or all three, be fantastic and 
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within your own discretion.” When 
these are put together we shall have 
what is vernacularly called “the 
bones” of the Historical Novel. In 
another paper or two we may go on 
to see what flesh has been imposed on 
this skeleton by nearly three genera- 
tions of practitioners. For the 
present it may suffice to add that the 
Historical Novel like all other novels 
without exception, if it is to be good, 
must not have a direct purpose of any 
sort, though no doubt it may, and 
even generally does, enforce certain 
morals both historical and ethical. It 
is fortunately by its very form and 
postulates freed from: the danger of 
meddling with contemporary problems ; 
it is grandly and artistically unactual, 
though here again it may teach un- 
obtrusive lessons. Although, oddly 
enough, those imperfect French exam- 
ples of it to which we have referred 
incline more to the novel than to the 
romance and busy themselves with a 
kind of analysis, it is of course in its 
nature synthetic and not analytic. 
It is not in the least limited by con- 
siderations of time or country ; it is 
as much at home on a Mexican 
teocalli as in ah English castle, though 
it certainly has, hitherto, exhibited 
the odd peculiarity that no one has 
written a first-rate historical novel of 
classical times. While inquiry and 
research maim the chances of art in 
many, perhaps in most directions, they 
only multiply and enlarge the fields 
for this. In the drudgeries of the 
very dullest dog that ever edited 
a document there may be the germ of 
a QuENTIN DurwarD ; while our novel 
in itself is perhaps the most purely 
refreshing of all reading precisely be- 
cause of its curious conjunction of 
romance and reality. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


(To be continued.) 





THE BEGINNINGS OF THE BRITISH 


Ill, ARTILLERY 


On no point in the history of the 
Civil War, and of the British Army 
to which it gave birth, is information 
so scanty and unsatisfactory as in 
respect of the Artillery. The very 
word Artillery appears but rarely, the 
expression “the Train” comprehend- 
ing all that we now include under 
that term. Looking under the head- 
ing of the Train in Sprigge’s Army- 
List of 1645, we find the names of a 
few officers, a Lieutenant-General of 
the Ordnance, a Comptroller, a Master- 
Gunner of the field and so forth ; 
but not a sign of an organised force 
of Artillery nor the least mention of 
guns. Two regiments of Infantry, 


two companies of Firelocks (the only 
corps without the red coat), and one 


company of Pioneers, with their 
officers, are indeed set down as be- 
longing to the Train; but with the 
Artillery proper these cannot have 
had any concern. Indeed it is only 
from chance mention in a newspaper 
that we learn that Fairfax, when he 
marched on his Naseby campaign, had 
with him ten brass pieces. The fact 
is that Field Artillery as a manceuvr- 
able force was unknown in England 
at the time, the guns being cumbrous 
and their mobility uncertain. On the 
Continent Maurice of Nassau had 
awoke to the value of light Field- 
Artillery. We learn that he had fifty 
or sixty small pieces cast, which he 
used to place between his battalions ; 
and these were found “of great service 
in the time of fight ; for two or three 
men could easily wield one of them 
as they pleased, both in advancing it 
forward and drawing it back as occa- 
sion served.” A contemporary Eng- 
lish writer, Robert Ward, gentleman 
and commander, who is nothing if not 
an army-reformer, recommends the 
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adoption of this novelty in England, 
which shows that it was unknown. 
We are therefore driven to form 
such conception of the Artillery-man 
as we can from the old works on gun- 
nery, of which there are not a few, 
and from occasional chance notices 
in the chronicles of the war. First it 
must be premised that the guns of 
the pericd were not necessarily con- 
structed cf metal, leather being an 
alternative material, preferred princi- 
pally on account of its lightness. 
These leathern guns are somewhat of 
a curiosity, the honour of having in- 
vented them being a matter of dispute 
between the nations of Sweden and 
Scotland. According to one account, 
they were built of the most hardened 
leather, girt about with hoops of iron 
and brass ; according to another, they 
had a core of tin and were bound 
round with cordage. In neither case 
could they be expected to last long, 
though we are told that they could be 
“brought to discharge” as often as ten 
times in succession; but when we 
reflect how few are the rounds that 
can be fired from the monster guns of 
our own day without renewal of the 
inner tube, we cannot afford to sneer 
at the shortness of their life. They 
were at any rate mobile; for they 
could be carried on a pony’s back or 
stacked together by the half dozen 
in “barricados of wood,” borne on 
wheels. Moreover they did good ser- 
vice more than once, as, for instance, 
at Newburn and at Cropredy Bridge. 
Later on they seem to have fallen 
into disrepute, for we hear of the 
“leather guns by which the King and 
Country hath been cheated ;”’ though 
even at Killiecrankie Mackay had some 
of “‘Sandy’s Stoups” (as they were 
called) with him. We may remember 
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that in the French Revolution there 
were enthusiasts who proposed to set 
all the coopers in Paris to work at the 
construction of wooden guns. Milton 
seems to have had something of the 
sort in his mind when he describes 
the artillery of the rebellious angels. 


Like to pillars most they seemed, 
Or hollowed bodies made of oak or fir 
With branches lopped ; 


but the guns themselves were ‘‘ brass, 
iron, stony mould.” 

However our business lies not so 
much with these experimental weap- 
ons, as with the legitimate ordnance, 
which has come down to us under 
very strange nomenclature. For in 
the early days of Artillery, we learn, 
guns were named according to the 
will of the inventor, after his own 
name, as, for instance, the Cannon ;} 
or by the names of birds and beasts 
of prey for their swiftness and cruelty, 
as the Faleonet, Falcon, Sacker, and 
Culverin® for swiftness of flying, or as 
the Basilisk, Serpentine, Aspic, and 
Dragon for cruelty. The poetry of the 
conception is obvious enough ; but un- 
fortunately such names help us little to- 
wards any understanding of the weight 
and calibre of the guns brought into 
the field. In fact they are as vague 
as they are poetic. We read, for in- 
stance,that after Naseby the Parliamen- 
tary Army captured the whole of the 
King’s Artillery, twelve pieces in all, 
two demi-cannons, two demi-culverins, 
and eight sackers. We turn to our 
standard works of the period to seek 
explanation of these terms, and find 
that no two of them agree. However, 
to give some notion of these guns, a 
brief description (from Colonel Ward) 
of the three aforesaid is here set 
down. 


(1) A demi-cannon: weight 5000 Ibs. ; 
length 11 feet ; bore 6 inches ; weight of 
shot 24 lbs.; team 9 horses. (2) Demi- 
culverin : weight 3000 lbs. ; length 11 feet ; 
bore 4} inches; weight of shot 11} lbs. ; 





1 Another derivation is canna, a reed. 
* Sie ; but cowleurrine (culverin) is generally 
classed with the basilisk. 
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team 7 horses. (3) Sucker: weight 1900 
Ibs. ; length 8 feet ; bore 3} inches ; weight 
of shot 5} lbs. ; team 5 horses. 


It will be seen that the guns were 
very long and very heavy, the extreme 
length and consequent great weight 
being due to the bad quality of the 
slow-burning powder. But in the 
matter of construction experts state 
that they were little inferior to the 
guns made at the time of the Penin- 
sular War. Our authorities of the 
seventeenth century, however, are 
careful to warn students that pieces 
of ordnance are not always truly cast, 
and that in such cases, where one side 
of a gun is thicker in metal than the 
other, “she [the gun] ought to have 
but such a proportion of powder as 
the thinnest side will bear, otherwise 
it is in danger of breaking. More- 
over [and this is important] she will 
never shoot straight, but will convey 
her bullet to the thicker side.” And 
here follows an elaborate series of 
tables for correcting such errors, pro- 
viding even for a deviation of fifty 
paces at a range of five hundred, which 
it is to be hoped was an extreme case. 
Thus every gun had to be studied as 
an individual weapon ; and, as one of 
our authorities says, “ A gunner ought 
to have an entire and perfect know- 
ledge of the conditions of his piece, 
made by former practises in her.” 
But granted that the guns were fairly 
accurate, they were at any rate ex- 
tremely heavy and difficult to move. 
It seems a little doubtful whether 
they travelled on two wheels or four, 
contemporary drawings showing in- 
stances of both. In either case, how- 
ever, there was nothing like what is 
now called a limber, the team being 
harnessed apparently to the trail. 
The ammunition was brought along 
in ordinary waggons, the powder some- 
times made up in cartridges, but more 
often carried simply in barrels which 
were unloaded behind the guns when 
in action. As to teams and drivers, 
these seem to have been wholly un- 
trained, and merely impressed or hired 
for the occasion ; in fact, it is on re- 
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cord that the London hackney coach- 
men did duty as artillery drivers more 
than once. In some contemporary 
prints of guns drawn by long teams, 
there is a driver to every alternate 
pair. There remains one minute de- 
tail to bring the Artillery of the Civil 
War and of the present day together ; 
gun-carriages were painted from the 
first of a “ fair lead colour.” 

As to the Artillery-men, it is pretty 
generally agreed that skilled gunners 
were woefully scarce on both sides 
during the Civil War. The crew or de- 
tachment told off to each gun seems 
to have consisted of three men; the 
gunner, his mate, and an odd man “ to 
serve them both, and help them charge, 
discharge, mount, wad, cleanse, scour, 
and cool the piece being overheated.” 
One of the most important duties of 
this odd man was to cover up the 
powder barrels with a hide, or some 
similar protection, between each dis- 
charge of the gun, to obviate the 
danger of a general explosion. Never- 
theless there was a proper system of 
drill with thirteen words of command, 
for the wielding of ladle, sponge, and 
rammer ; and there were little dandy- 
isms and smartnesses such as delight 
the heart of the ‘drill-sergeant. A 
gunner, we are told, should go to work 
artist-like to charge a piece : there 
must be no clumsy handling of the 
ladle and spilling of loose grains of 
powder, for instance ; “for it is a 
thing uncomely in a gunner to trample 
powder under his feet.” The ladle, 
when filled with powder and pushed 
well home to the bottom of the bore, 
was turned upside down ; and some 
skill was needed to withdraw it with- 
out at the same time bringing some of 
the powder back with it, “a foul 
fault for a professed gunner to com- 
mit.” Finally we are enchanted to 
find the usual appeal to the gunner’s 
vanity and self-respect. “Let the 
gunner endeavour to set forth him- 
self with as comely a posture and 
grace as he can possibly; for the 
agility and comely carriage of a man 
in handling his ladle and sponge, and 
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lading his piece, is such an outward 
action as doth give great content to 
the standers-by.” How the perennial 
human nature peeps out in these little 
exhortations! Before all things be 
the onlooker’s feelings consulted, and 
the common citizen, male and female, 
properly impressed. ‘ No object is 
more beautiful than a well-shouldered 
musket,” says the Serjeant in Whyte 
Melville’s Dicny GRanp, true exponent 
of the traditional esthetics of the 
barrack-yard. 

For the rest we gather that the pay 
of the Gunner was one shilling per 
day, being rather more than that of 
the Foot-soldier, and less than that of 
the Dragoon and Cavalry-man. Truth 
compels us to add that the Gunner 
at that period enjoyed the reputation 
of being sadly given over to profane 
swearing. One writer seems to hint, 
unless we misunderstand him, that 
dealing with explosives in large quan- 
tities (gunpowder being in its nature 
infernal) may have had something 
to do with this habit; but it is more 
probable that the imperfectness of 
their organisation brought Gunners 
less rigidly under discipline than the 
rest of the army. 

As to the employment of Artillery 
in action, commanders seem to have 
been extremely vague. The military 
authorities of the period appear to 
have recognised that in a pitched 
battle guns were, potentially at any 
rate, a serious matter, and deserving 
of serious treatment. Thus Ward 
perpetually enjoins that the first thing 
to be done in a general action is to 
draw out a certain number of horse 
and foot to surprise the enemy’s 
ordnance. “In which they are not 
bound to keep any array or order, but 
to run disbanded and pell mell upon 
the enemy, whereby his ordnance shall 
be disabled from shooting more than 
once.” But speaking generally, com- 
manders seem to have been rather at 
a loss to know what to do with their 
guns. The common practice, appar- 
ently, was to post them in small de- 
tachments between the battalions of 
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infantry. This is the place assigned 
to them in the old sketch plans of 
Naseby ; and also in some contempor- 
ary orders fora sham fight in Hyde 
Park. Some writers were in favour 
of posting guns always on an emin- 
ence, if possible, “because the shot 
come with a deal more power down-hill 
than up-hill; and a bullet [cannon- 
shot] shot from a hill-side may go 
through two or three ranks, when 
that which is shot upward cannot pass 
through one.” This argument appears 
sound enough at first sight, till we 
find ourselves confronted by the ob- 
jection that if guns were posted to 
fire down a hill-side, the shot was 
liable to roll out of the muzzle; to 
which Ward scornfully retorts that 
in such a case “they are simple men 
that charge [load] them.” The con- 
troversy on the subject was evidently 
rather acrimonious. 

Upon a review of the whole matter, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
in the field the Artillery counted for 
little during the Civil War. Occa- 
sionally we catch a glimpse of some 
good work done by it, but on the 
whole very rarely. At Newburn the 
leather guns did some service ; and at 
Marston Moor there was, at least, one 
cannon shot which made havoc among 
the Ironsides; but we hear little 
enough of them in other actions. At 
Naseby “there were not seven pieces 
of ordnance shot off all the fight.” 
Charles had left his guns behind at 
Leicester; and the Parliamentary 
generals either could or would do 
little with theirs, or they would have 
brought them up to shatter the stub- 
born body of Royalist Infantry which 
still stood fast when the rest of the 
army was in full flight. In the dif- 
ferent sieges the cannon, of course, 
played a more important part, but 
it would seem that even here they 
did not greatly shine. The reason 
possibly was, in part, that it was 
difficult, without a great number of 
guns, to keep up a continuous fire. 
“One may make ten shots an hour if 
the pieces be well fortified and strong ; 


but if they be but ordinary pieces, 
then eight is enough ; always provided 
that after forty shots you refresh and 
cool the piece, and let her rest an 
hour, for fear lest eighty shots should 
break the piece, not being able to 
endure the force and heat.”” Accord- 
ingly we find that Latham House, 
with three hundred men and eight 
guns, held out for three months 
against two thousand besiegers and 
a whole train of Artillery. A thon- 
sand great shot again were discharged 
against the walls of Donnington Castle 
without further damage than beating 
down some of the older portions 
thereof ; and it was said to have cost 
Cromwell five hundred rounds before 
he could make a practicable breach 
for the storm of Basing House. In 
other sieges the difference of opinion 
between besiegers and besieged as to 
the efficacy of the Artillery practice 
is for the most part hopelessly irre- 
concilable; though at Bristol one 
Royalist account confesses that the 
royal ordnance did little beyond the 
slaying of one of the hostile can- 
noniers, who was “ vapouring about 
in his shirt at the top of the 
fort.” The story, as delivered to us, 
seems to imply that this foolhardy 
gunner would have escaped, had he 
been content to do his vapouring in his 
ordinary costume. In another siege we 
hear from one of the besieged that one 
thousand great shot were spent against 
the town, and yet none slain but an old 
man who was making his will. At 
Gloucester, again, the besiegers main- 
tained that their guns had done great 
execution ; while the besieged averred 
that they had killed nothing but an 
old woman anda pig. But such is the 
humour of every siege. At the same 
time the war gave inventive artillerists 
a great stimulus towards experiment 
in the construction of extra powerful 
guns. One such, a “special large 
piece of ordnance,” the 110-ton gun 
of its day, was brought into position 
before Oxford in May, 1645, whither 
General Fairfax himself with the head- 
quarter Staff went to witness its per- 
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formance. The great gun was placed 
on a height, and sent its shot * right 
over the town, a mile from thence,” to 
the great astonishment and satisfac- 
tion of all present. One can imagine 
the rubbing of hands, the congratula- 
tions, and the Scriptural texts, appro- 
priate and inappropriate, that passed 
on the height above Oxford on that 
spring day. But let modern artil- 
lerists console themselves. Within 
three weeks the monster gun broke 
down, cracked at the breech. 

What is rather curious to note, how- 
ever, in the story of the war is the 
sentiment which the rank and file 
felt about guns, small as was the 
part played by the latter in the field. 
Thus on one occasion the Parliamen- 
tary leader captured the whole of 
Prince Maurice’s Artillery. A few 
days later he had occasion to send a 
trumpeter to the Prince with a mes- 
sage; which trumpeter, on being 
blindfolded according to the practice 
of war before being allowed to enter 
the enemy’s camp, *‘ begged not to be 
taken among the ordnance for fear of 
breaking his shins.” Maurice’s men, 
so far from seeing the joke, were so 
incensed that they threatened to hang 
him. So, too, when the Parliamen- 
tary troops had a chance of reeaptur- 
ing the guns lost in Essex’s disastrous 
campaign in Cornwall, they rushed at 
them with a will to give them the 
Cornish hug, as they expressed it, and 
rejoiced mightily over their recovery. 
By a strange irony, while the once 
celebrated march of the New Model 
Army to the West in the winter of 
1645-46 remains buried inthe depths of 
Sprigge’s ANGuIA Repiviva, the King’s 
proclamation of thanks to his loyal 
Cornish subjects still hangs in many a 
Cornish church, and may be read in 
gilt letters to this day. 

With this we must pass from the 
Artillery to the second scientific 
branch of the service, the Engineers. 
Strictly speaking it cannot be said to 
have enjoyed any organised existence. 
There were officers borne for engineer- 
ing service, the chief in that depart- 
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ment being evidently a foreigner,— 
Peter Manteau van Dalem by name— 
who had probably been brought over 
by some English comrade from the 
service of Maurice of Nassau. That 
there were also English Engineer 
officers of some skill is beyond all 
doubt ; and so there should have 
been, for there were plenty of books 
for them to learn from, with elaborate 
treatises and even catechisms. For 
example: ‘General. Good sir, I pray 
you show me how you would batter 
the point of a bulwark, and give me 
some reasons as well defensive as 
offensive. Captain. Iam willing to 
give your Lordship content and say, 
&ke. General. 1 am of your mind, and 
prefer such a battery before all others, 
&c.”’ So do these worthy men discourse 
of fortification as mildly as though 
of angling, no doubt with great profit 
to the reader. But here we feel that 
we are treading on the ground hallowed 
by Uncle Toby’s sentry-box and the 
Widow Wadman’s scissors. One 
cannot read a page of these old books 
without recognising how inimitably 
Sterne has caught their solemn 
pedantic tone ; and that, whether he 
intended it or not, the conversations 
of Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim, 
with their marvellous little touches 
(“the best engineers call them 
gazons,”’ and the like,) partake largely 
of the nature of parody. 

As to the rank and file of the Engin- 
eers, the Pioneers, we know but little ; 
and that little is to their discredit. 
For itis plain from more than one notice 
that they were the scum of the army ; 
the regular punishment for a bad char- 
acter in the Infantry being degrada- 
tion to be a Pioneer. There was but 
one company of Pioneers in the New 
Model Army; so that the origin of 
the Sappers from every point of view 
must be admitted to be humble. To 
no branch of the army has time 
brought greater changes; for that 
which began almost as a_ penal 
company, fit for nothing but spade- 
work, has developed into the corps 
which now bears the highest repu- 
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tation of all for conduct and intelli- 
gence. 

In the matter of Field-Engineering 
we do not remember to have en- 
countered more than one feat that 
seemed the least worthy of mention ; 
and that one was accomplished by a 
Royalist officer. Nevertheless our 
fragmentary remarks on the Engineers 
could not perhaps be more fittingly 
closed than by the fragment from 
a newspaper of March 1644-45, in 
which the said feat is described. 

* Prince Maurice [Rupert’s brother] 
invented a new-fashioned bridge that 
was never seen before, in this manner. 
He placed a boat on each side of the 
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river Dee, and fastened cords to them 
from one side to the other ; and upon 
the cords laid strong canvas drawn 
out and stretched so stiff and hard, 
and which was so firm that three men 
could walk abreast on it.” Over this 
frail structure Maurice sent nine 
companies of Infantry ; which will be 
admitted to have been a pretty good 
test of its strength. If the story be 
true, this bridge would seem to stamp 
him as a man of no ordinary resource. 
But it is just possible that the 
English War-Correspondent had not 
yet attained to his present standard 
of infallibility. 





THE 


Ir has been not unreasonably 
observed that seriousness is the true 
passport to success in life; and that 
could a man but contrive to preserve 
a grave demeanour under every pro- 
vocation, the world would infallibly 
impute it to him for wisdom rather 
than dulness. Indeed, if we look 
about us, we shall see instances 
enough of puzzle-headed, owl-like men 
who have attained to high places, and 
some few perhaps of bright and 
ingenious spirits who have in general 
estimation failed to fulfil their early 
promise. For there is a tendency to 
regard a light humour as something 
dangerous that, like a bomb, may 
explode suddenly at any moment and 
with consequences more serious than 
were intended. Your humourist, 
some would say, with his sly in- 
sinuations and hidden apologues, is a 
standing menace to Church and State. 
There is far too much uncertainty 
about him. He may attack some day 
by implication more than he dreams 

of, and his shafts of ridicule (pretty 

' fireworks though they may be) are 
not precisely the things we like to 
see shooting about near this great 
powder-magazine of Society. For 
which reason, it may be, neither 
Jonathan Swift nor Sydney Smith 
attained the Episcopate. 

But though from a worldly point 
of view a humourous temperament 
may be a bar to advancement, there 
can be little question that it conduces 
to the personal happiness of its 
possessor. Indeed we may regard a 
capacity for seeing the ridiculous side 
of things as a most useful lubricant, 
a kind of oil that greases the wheels 
of life and takes us over even the 
most rugged portions of this road of 
ours in quite a passable fashion. 
Just consider, for example, what is 


UNCONSCIOUS 
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gained in a quarrel if we can but 
make our opponent laugh, and how 
anger frequently melts away thus of 
itself, irreconcilable with the infectious 
jest. A sly suggestion of humour is 
often effectual where serious reason- 
ing, even of the most potent, only 
adds fuel to the fire of his wrath. 
But it is noticeable that to this end 
your humour must be of the infectious 
order. It is of no avail, or seldom, 
that you employ satire or sarcasm. 
It is not polished wit that you want, 
but something common enough and 
ready to the hand, so it have a cer- 
tain mirth-provoking incongruousness. 
Even if you succeed only in inspiring 
a good-natured contempt, it may serve 
your purpose. A man will commonly 
let his anger cool if he conceives his 
adversary to have thus, as it were, 
admitted his inferiority in argument. 
At the worst, if milder methods fail, 
you may play a sure card by relating 
some story directed against yourself, 
thus securing peace at the voluntary 
sacrifice of your reputation for com- 
mon sense. And not only is a turn 
for humour actually useful, as in such 
eases, but it is also an undeniable 
blessing in the ordinary circumstances 
of life. A good wholesome joke 
dissipates as by magic the thousand 
petty troubles that environ us day by 
day ; and where your sober moralist 
will fret secretly, or fill his tender 
ears ostentatiously with philosophic 
cotton-wool, the humourist will catch 
some note of the ridiculous in the 
jarring discord, and be off laughing 
among his friends at the comicality 
of his own misfortunes. Indeed, it is 
strange how sensible a difference is 
made in this manner to the real facts 
of life. A touch of this potent 
alchemy, and the substance we were 
regarding does actually change form 
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and colour to us, and appears no 
longer formidable, but even friendly. 
A good caricature shall inspire in you 
a sneaking kindness for your worst 
enemy. And even the most awful 
occasions, such as the morning of 
your wedding-day or the few hours 
before your first public speech, will be 
found to lose in great part their 
terrors if you can but bring yourself 
to regard them from the point of view 
of the humourist. 

At the same time, it is to be noted 
that there is such a thing as an 
inopportune joke, and that it is 
necessary or at least advisable to 
know with whom you are dealing in 
this method. A humourous answer 
does not always turn away wrath. 
This is a singular world, and one has 
need to walk warily in order to 
arrive at one’s destination. Some 


are so unhappily born, or have so 
schooled themselves, as to have no 
appreciation of the ridiculous at all, 
while to others certain forms of 
humour alone are acceptable. 


There 
are quite a number of dull pedants 
who are persuaded, for example, that 
they cannot endure a pun, and who 
if they suspect one to be imminent, 
will compose themselves consciously 
to meet it with the gravest fortitude. 
Now and again it may be possible to 
catch them unprepared, but even then 
they will do their best to laugh 
grudgingly, or check your friendly 
overture with a frosty smile. These 
men also have to be reckoned with, 
and their crotchets consulted. It 
may be well to take them seriously ; 
yet sometimes by persistent battering 
the incorrigible punster may wear 
down their defences and win them to 
a burst of open laughter; and they 
too will become friendly, for a time. 
We are inclined to think that the 
most engaging of all humourists is he 
who lets fall his pearls as it were by 
accident and unconsciously, so that 
you cannot always be certain whether 
his words were intended for a jest or 
no, and whether the comicality was 
prompted by design or chance. There 
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is a something modest and graceful in 
this ; the personality of the speaker is 
not obtruded upon your notice, nor 
does he seem to be calling upon the 
audience to admire the sharpness of 
his intellect. The majority of men, 
moreover, prefer to enjoy a joke 
quietly and at their leisure; and the 
sign of true appreciation is often not 
the sudden roar of laughter following 
hard upon your word, but the quiet 
chuckle that begins some few minutes 
later and continues to break out again 
at intervals through an hour or so. 
To the hearer there is an added value 
in the jest slipped out thus, unostenta- 
tiously and without immediate recog- 
nition, in that he may, if he please, 
imagine the humour of the application 
to be his own, or at the least that he 
is in a kind of partnership with the 
author. There is also a pleasing air 
of reserved force about the man who 
can tell a laughable story with an 
unmoved face. But there are many 
varieties of the unconscious humourist, 
and they do not all adopt this method 
from choice. There are some men 
endowed with a lack of sensibility 
to the ridiculous, or who are not 
sufficiently educated to perceive the 
point of what they utter. There are 
several who furnish an abundance of 
good stories by their own ineptitudes, 
acted or spoken. And there are 
many who seem to possess the gift or 
knack of habitually conveying a 
double meaning, and who do, in fact, 
occasionally perpetrate a quite witty 
remark without intending more than 
a very ordinary repartee. They are 
in the position of a sportsman who 
brings down a brace of birds where he 
had only aimed at one. And certainly, 
as they are ever on the watch for an 
antithesis, it is strange if they do not 
stumble sometimes upon an epigram. 
Such men may almost be said to have 
educated themselves into wit, and by 
assiduously practising upon a multi- 
tude of tolerable jokes, come at last 
to say the right thing instinctively. 
Let any one cultivate the habit of 
cynical speech, and it will go hard but 
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some day he will startle himself and 
his companions by some sentence con- 
taining unexpected depths of meaning. 
And as in this game it is the suc- 
cesses alone that are remarked, while 
the less fortunate attempts are speedily 
forgotten, it follows that in general a 
man of no more than common ability 
should readily acquire a substantial 
reputation for impromptu sallies, pro- 
vided that he can school himself to 
make use of every opportunity offered. 

But the most truly unconscious 
humour of all, and that which seems 
to cause the sincerest pleasure, is 
perhaps that afforded by the blunders 
of the half-educated. The mistakes of 
a schoolboy appear to be an unfailing 
source of amusement to the general 
public. Indeed the chronicling of 
these bids fair to open quite a new 
vein of literary employment, and 
several schoolmasters, examiners, and 
the like have evinced remarkable 
talent in the narration (or invention) 
of ridiculous answers. There is a 
large field before them, and, with the 
ever-widening scope of Board School 
education, it bids fair to be inex- 
haustible. So long as weak intellects 
are compelled to learn a little of 
everything, there is bound to be con- 
fusion; and fortune contrives in 
general that the confusion shall be 
ludicrous. With careful management 
we suppose that most examiners could 
obtain results suitable for publication, 
if they set themselves to do so, from 
the majority of their subjects. In 
the same way any one who occupies a 
position for which he is mentally 
unfitted, or who is urged by ambition 
to attempt something outside his 
proper province, may be held to be 
a potential humourist. There is al- 
ways a chance that your amateur 
magistrate may expose his weakness 
in law, or that a barrister may find 
himself veritably at sea in some 
shipping-case. But there is, to our 
mind, a touch of ill-nature in those 
who find much amusement in such 
mischances, even though they may 
have been induced by carelessness or 
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temerity. And we cannot acquit 
those who laugh at a schoolboy’s 
blunders from some _ suspicion of 
intellectual pride. There is commonly 
something of the Pharisee in their 
attitude, and they hasten to show all 
men by their smiles how they are 
tickled by such ignorance. Some, yet 
more cunning, will even contrive to 
throw a spice of sadness into their 
countenance, intimating that there is 
to them a touch of pathos in this 
confusion of mind, not appreciated 
by the general crowd. It is notable 
also that these latter would frequent- 
ly be hard put to it to explain the 
error or correct the mistranslation 
which affords them their melancholy 
pleasure. 

There is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, and in 
accordance with this maxim we see 
many writers who aspire to a lofty 
and impassioned style succeed to ad- 
miration in rendering themselves 
laughable. This is naturally the more 
to be noticed in serious authors, as 


historians and poets, and we suppose 
that Wordsworth may be accounted 
the chief of all unconscious humourists 


of this stamp. Indeed it is almost 
essential to a poet that he should have 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, or he 
may ruin everything. How many 
good verses, we wonder, have been 
spoiled by some one unhappy turn of 
expression that has given a handle to 
the scoffer. The dramatist should be 
especially careful upon this point. 
The slightest opening for caricature 
may doom him to failure. In fact, 
his is a calling beset with more than 
ordinary dangers of misconception ; 
for he has not only to review with 
critical eye his own text (mindful of 
Thomson’s unfortunate appeal to 
Sophonisba), but he must be respon- 
sible in part for the eccentricities of 
the players. A spindle-shanked hero, 
a stout heroine, these are matters 
almost beyond his power to amend ; 
but they may suffice to damn his play. 
Different points, moreover, may be 
dangerous in different parts of the 
T 
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house. Your successful dramatist must 
eliminate any repartee that bears a 
double sense to pit and gallery, as well 
as any allusion that might rouse the 
latent humour of stalls and boxes. 
Sometimes, it is true, genius may 
boldly take up its position on the very 
edge of the ridiculous, and there 
balance itself in triumph, winning 
redoubled applause. But it is a 
dangerous experiment, and even 
genius may lose its footing at the 
supreme moment. Above all should 
the minor poet or playwright beware 
of handling pathos. It should be 
remembered that there are many, of 
a somewhat nervous temperament, 
who have the strongest objection to 
being overcome by imaginary sorrows, 
and who will seize every oppor- 
tunity for a laugh that they may 
thus prove their insensibility to tears. 
Probably most men are cast something 
after this mould, and they are often 
quite relieved to note an anticlimax 
or some touch of bathos in the middle 
of a mournful passage. Women are 
not so particular. They have a con- 
siderable capacity even for diluted 
pathos, and have been known to shed 
tears before now over the love-lyrics 
of a minor poet. 

It is hard to leave the regions of 
poetry without a few remarks upon 
the humours of criticism. We are 
not concerned much here with common 
critical blunders ; to posterity there 
will generally be something ludicrous 
in contemporary estimates of popular 
poets. These are perhaps instances 
rather of unconscious suicide than 
unconscious humour. But among the 
works of certain commentators there 
is often a display of learned dulness 
that partakes largely of the latter 
element. Certain German scholars 
are notorious for their ability in this 
line, aud may truly be said to have 
worked wonders with some of the 
authors whom they have chosen for 
aunotation. Indeed, if you set a 
pedant to elucidate the meaning of a 
poet, it is odds that you will get a 
sufficiently comical result. The modern 
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commentator also has usually some 
grammatical or other theory of his 
own to start with, and will devote all 
his learning and ingenuity to dis- 
cover or manufacture evidence in 
corroboration thereof. He has the 
microscopic eye to perfection, and the 
smallest point shall not escape his 
notice ; but for a comprehensive view 
of a passage the first intelligent tyro 
can teach him something. At dis- 
covering a hidden application he is a 
marvel to all men. Like Addison’s 
medallist, he will *‘ still be inventing 
mysteries out of his own fancy,” and 
will bring up his army of citations in 
support of some imaginary allusion of 
which the poet himself had never in 
all likelihood the faintest suspicion. 
But it is not foreigners alone who thus 
employ their misplaced talents. <A 
good many English editors are tarred 
with the same brush. We have 
noticed several selections of British 
poetry edited for the use of schools 
which are packed with instances of 
false literary perception and unneces- 
sary information. It is singular how 
these editors contrive to obtain so much 
irrelevant and useless matter. On any 
point that would seem obvious to ordin- 
ary intelligence theyexpendanoteof six 
lines ; while, when explanation is really 
needed, they are dead silent, or, worse 
still, fob you off with some impertinent 
question. Then come their references, 
drawn from all ancient and modern 
literature, elucidating nothing what- 
soever, save possibly some superficial 
resemblance in sound. When, per- 
haps, the editor turns from his cus- 
tomary definition of grammatical 
terms, or second-hand etymology, to 
consider the beauty of a passage, the 
chances are that his air of insolent 
patronage disgusts you, and that the 
lines he selects for praise become an 
eyesore for ever. Of a similar stamp, 
and equally repugnant to our mind, 
is a certain class of picturesque bio- 
graphers, who are fond of calling our 
attention to imaginary situations in 
the lives of their subjects, which may 
have taken place, but for which there 
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is not the smallest authority ; who 
will assume an air of jocular fami- 
liarity with a Dante or a Milton 
for the sake of imparting to their 
history of his life a sort of pseudo- 
dramatic effect. There is something 
akin to sacrilege in this; and it is 
only at the more serious portions of 
their work that we find it possible to 
laugh with freedom and an easy con- 
science. 

In fact, it is to be noticed that the 
unconscious humourist of this stamp 
is commonly a failure when he attempts 
to be amusing of set purpose. Like a 
bad actor, it is his tragic efforts alone 
that are ridiculous, while his comedy 
could almost provoke us to tears. We 
find it easy enough to laugh at him ; 
but to laugh with him is another 
matter altogether. It is, no doubt, 
hard for the man to recognise this 
fact. He is slow to perceive that he 


can only amuse unintentionally ; and 
for a long time we must be prepared 
to have our quiet enjoyment inter- 
rupted by the painful spectacle of 
heavy facetiousness. There is nothing 


on earth so irritating as this. We 
know not why it should beso, but the 
majority of mankind will endure any- 
thing sooner than an incompetent 
joker. Your ponderous man who 
fancies he is being funny is the terror 
of society. It is Lowell, we think, 
who speaks of such an one as “ tramp- 
ling out the last spark of cheerfulness 
with the broad damp foot of a hippo- 
potamus;” and the condemnation, 
though rough, is not too severe for 
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the offence. Dulness itself is pardon- 
able, and even, on occasion, amusing ; 
but to see a dullard place himself thus 
openly, as it were, upon your own 
level, and expect the homage of 
laughter due to brilliant wit, is an 
experience that only the most phleg- 
matic can endure unmoved. It is 
perhaps some excuse for our intoler- 
ance that we know he may spoil a 
good jest irretrievably, or so mangle 
some unhappy story (which possibly 
in more fortunate circumstances we 
ourselves might have attempted with 
credit) as to give us a distaste for it 
ever afterwards. It is like watching 
a bad performer at the covert-side, 
who, after missing chance upon chance, 
contrives at length to bring down an 
easy shot, badly winged, and then 
looks round expectant of applause. It 
is only natural that we should feel 
inclined rather to kick him for his 
clumsiness than praise him for his 
good luck. Your literary bore, be he 
poet or commentator, or even, as some 
may hint, essayist, is as nothing in 
comparison with this. It is mercifully 
always possible to escape from the 
society of a humourist on paper, 
whether conscious or unconscious ; 
and if we are forced to the con- 
clusion that he has spoiled some 
happy thought in the telling, there is 
no reason why we should not try our- 
selves to clothe it in a more becoming 
dress, thus taking advantage of his 
incompetence, instead of suffering in 
silent wrath, by using his feeble body 
as a stepping-stone to fame. 
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GLENBARAGH, as all the world 
knows, is a wild picturesque district 
in the remote south, or rather south- 
west, of Ireland, round which nature 
has thrown to the north and east 
earthworks of such formidable mag- 
nitude as to defy the invasion of an 
iron civilisation. In all directions 
landwards lie savage mountains and 
gloomy passes fencing in a country 
too poor to tempt even the sharp 
avidity of Irish land-hunger. Sea- 
ward, the unresting Atlantic frets 
against a bleak and rugged coast ; 
abrupt bare rocks beat stubbornly 
back the angry waters ; and few indeed 
are the days when the roar of surf 
may not be heard a full mile inland. 
Facing landward, the hills rise in a 
dreary wilderness of tumbled boulders, 
thinly interspersed with lines of 
green and russet, as quagmire, or a 
narrow stretch of rustling wiry bog- 
grass, clutch at existence. Above, 
the boulders disappear, and the barren 
hills are crowned with coarse-grained 
granite peaks, weather-beaten to the 
west into a ghostly white, but black 
with lichen to the east and north. 
Depressingly gloomy and aggressively 
inhospitable, the marvel is that life, 
human or animal, could pick up any 
existence in such a land. But even 
Glenbaragh had its population ; and in 
the hollows and valleys of the hungry 
spurs were sheltered small holdings 
cleared with infinite care by poverty- 
stricken generations, who from the 
sheer conflict with nature had come 
out victorious, though with but few 
spoils and not unscathed. The severity 
of the fight for existence showed itself 
in dreary hopelessness, and faculties 
too numbed to grasp such newer 
problems of civilisation as had pene- 
trated even to the wilds of Glenbaragh. 
But it must not be supposed that such 


holdings were numerous. Half a 
dozen might perhaps cluster in an 
embayed ravine ; then, as the hillside 
stretched unsheltered to the winds, a 
mile or two would lie without a break 
in the lifeless monotony, until a fur- 
ther cleft or projecting headland 
afforded shelter. 

After just such a stretch of wild 
uncultivated slope came a group of 
three small farms, poor enough in 
soil, and to a farmer from the mid- 
lands or north contemptible in extent, 
but in this desolate region accounted 
prizes of the highest value ; for Glen- 
baragh, with its meagre, ill-fed popula- 
tion starving in scarceness, judged by 
a very different standard from that of 
the prosperous farmer of many deep- 
soiled well-drained acres. In honest 
truth these three plots were miserably 
unproductive and poor, carrying a 
scanty crop of wet potatoes too often 
swept away by disease, or affording a 
meagre supply of coarse grass to half 
a dozen sheep and one or two gaunt 
cows. Yet even this in Glenbaragh 
was wealth, and consequently Donohoe 
and the two Sullivans were envied 
their unapproachable prosperity. 

Of these three holdings two were 
occupied by cousins, both Denis Sulli- 
vans, the one, after the odd custom 
of that district and for distinction’s 
sake, being known as Denis Sullivan 
Fox, or shortly as Denis Fox. No 
tribute to his superior intelligence 
was intended by the affix; it was 
rather derived from his ruddy com- 
plexion and thin red beard. 

These holdings of the Sullivans lay 
to the uppermost or right-hand side 
of the road ; while that of Donohoe 
was on the left, stretching to the 
water’s edge, his house facing the 
entrance to Fox’s farm. Beyond all 
these the road took a sudden turn to 
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the rignt, and vanished behind a mass 
of boulders. Donohoe’s house, a small 
thatched cottage, as were both the 
others, overlooked the road; while 
the cabins of the Sullivans lay more 
remote under the shelter of the hill, 
two or three hundred yards distant 
from the highway. In addition to 
these holdings the Sullivan cousins 
had until lately been joint tenants 
in a neighbouring turf-bank, which, 
being the only dry bog in the district, 
was regarded as a valuable possession. 
But it had not prospered in their 
hands, chiefly, it was said, because of 
Denis Sullivan’s shiftless, unthrifty 
ways ; and the tenants having failed 
to pay rent for over two years they 
had been evicted from possession. 
The same careless lack of energy had 
told upon Sullivan in his farm-holding, 
insomuch that he had been glad to 
pay off his most pressing debts by 
parting with a portion of the land to 
his more active cousin. Of the three 
neighbours Donohoe was the least 
liked ; a man of few words, grave and 
abrupt in manner, he lacked the easy- 
going joviality of Sullivan and the 
hearty straightforwardness of Fox. 
Silent, retiring, energetic, he forced 
to the full the gifts from nature’s 
unwilling hand, and committed the 
unpardonable sin of prospering where 
others failed; and so it came that 
Donohoe was the new tenant of the 
coveted turf-bank. 

It was Patsy Quin from Glenbar- 
agh-More who first brought the news 
of Donohoe’s installation. Fox was 
in the shed behind his cabin piling up 
the last few turfs remaining from the 
spoils of the bank, bitterly rancorous 
over his loss, when the boy dashed in. 
“Och, begor, but it’s well to take care 
av them, for not many more ye’ll see. 
We'll all be goin’ to Mr. Donohoe wid 
our hats in our hand,” said he, deter- 
mined that the story should lose no- 
thing in the telling. 

* Don’t be botherin’ me wid yer chat- 
ter. Get out now, like a good boy, 
before I hurt ye.” 

“Sure, Fox, didn’t ye hear the 
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news? Donohoe do be sayin’ that he 
bested you at last, and that he’ll never 
stop till he gets yer bit of a farm here 
too, bad luck to him for a land-grabber ! 
And, begor, the cuttin’ must be a tidy 
good thing, for they tell me the ould 
man laughed out for once in his life.’’ 

Fox straightened himself with a 
start. ‘* What’s that yer sayin,’ boy ? 
Spake plain, or hould yer tongue for a 


fool!” 

“Plain, is it?” snapped Patsy, 
nettled. “ Donohoe has got yer cut- 
tin’, ye lazy lout ; and fool yerself for 
not houldin’ a good thing between yer 
two hands. Is that plain?” 

For an instant Fox stood staring, 
his fingers plucking and crumbling the 
turf he held; then a change came 
over his face that awed the boy into 
silence. Slowly he dropped on his 
knees, and fumbling at first blindly, 
then with an awakened purpose in the 
turf-heap, he drew an old-fashioned 
two-barrelled gun from its hiding- 
place. Lifting it to his lips, he solemn- 
ly kissed it on the rusted hammer, and 
then mumbling to himself, hugged it 
to his breast as he swayed backwards 
and forwards, stroking the tubes the 
while. Then the man’s mood changed, 
and he sprang to his feet gesticulating 
madly, his dazed eyes rolling in their 
sockets, and the muscles of his face 
twitching in the wild excitement. 

Frightened at the passion he had 
evoked, Patsy Quin edged noiselessly 
to the door, fearful that Fox’s mad 
vengeance would fall upon him, and 
fled across the face of the hill out of 
earshot of the stammered curses. But 
a boy’s will is the wind’s will, and 
Patsy’s wild pace soon eased down, and 
as Denis Sullivan’s cabin came into 
view he turned to its door, his soul 
laden with a double burden. “God 
save ye, Denis,” he began more 
cautiously this time ; “ what's the good 
news with ye?” 

** News yourself, Patsy,” said Denis 
from his seat on the doorstep. ‘Sure 
your burstin’ with it.” 

“Och, but it’s no good news I have, 
but the worst, bad scran to the ould 
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miser! Sure Donohoe has bet Fox this 
time, an’ Fox is just hoppin’ mad, an’ 
there’ll be bloody murder afore he’s 
done. Sure he shook his gun at Donohoe, 
as if he’d like to go down an’ brake 
his skull this blessed minute.” 

Sullivan took the pipe leisurely from 
his mouth, and said lazily, “ Ah, Patsy, 
you was always a great little fella to 
talk and say nothin’. What news 
are you spakin’ of at all, an’ what has 
Fox to do wid a gun?” 

“Oh, faith, I'll tell you soon enough,” 
and Patsy moved back a yard or two 
to give effect tohis speech. “Sure it’s 
more shame to you, Denis Sullivan, 
that black Donohoe has grabbed the 
turf-bank you and the Fox couldn’t 
hould ; an’ there’s news for you.” 

The man looked at him a moment 
in silence, and then said harshly: 
“ An’ isn’t he welcome to the ould 
bank, for allI care? As well him have 
it as Fox. But what was Fox doin’ 
wid the gun! It’s some of your lies, I 
suppose !”’ 

“A lie!” said Patsy hotly, coming 
forward in wrath, and forgetting his 
weariness. ‘‘ Never a lie in it! 
Didn’t he take his ould two-bar’ld gun 
from under the turf, an’ curse Dono- 
hoe, an’ swear he’d have his life an’ be 
hung for it?” 

With a sudden movement Denis 
gripped the lad by his ragged collar, 
and rising to his feet looked sternly 
down at theexcited face. Then he spoke 
slowly and impressively. “ Patsy, my 
son, ayther your dramin’, an’ if you 
are ye’d best wake up an’ spare 
breath in tellin’ yer drame, or Fox’ll 
cut the life out of you; or if yer 
tellin’ truth—well, even so keep a quiet 
tongue in yer head, an’ don’t get a 
dacent man into trouble. God knows 
there’s enough widout your meddlin’. 
Run away, boy, run away ; an’ forget 
you was ever inside a mile of Glen- 
baragh-Beg this day,” and giving the 
lad two or three slow shakes he re- 
leased him and turned into the 
cottage. 

Two nights later the patrol loiter- 
ing along the Glenbaragh road in the 
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half-dusk of twilight was aroused from 
the lethargy with which it ordinarily 
made its rounds by two loud reports, 
either from a rifle or large-bore shot- 
gun, following in quick succession, and 
sounding in the direction of Glen- 
baragh-Beg, from which the constables 
were distant something less than half 
a mile. Five minutes later they were 
on the scene of a tragedy striking in 
its dramatic elements. 

The sun had set not only behind the 
hills but into the sea beyond ; the moon 
had not yet risen, but the sky was 
cloudless, and the night clear with the 
lingering of a long twilight. A soli- 
tary candle placed upon a chair shone 
feebly through the open door of Dono- 
hoe’s cabin, and in the broadening 
track of light which slowly lost itself 
in the whiteness of the night, and full 
in its path, stretched a black shadow 
huddled up intoa shapeless heap, from 
one end of which a thin dark line 
crept leisurely lightwards through the 
dust. Beyond, upon the road, stood a 
small turf-cart, on the shaft of which 
Denis Sullivan leaned, peering with 
white face on the gatheréd black- 
ness ; while opposite, behind the bars 
leading to his pasture, Denis the 
Fox stared stupidly at the gun he was 
slowly turning over with shaking 
hands. 

Where the light faded into the dust 
of the road the constables paused, and 
as they halted Sullivan, rousing him- 
self, cried sharply, “ Up the hill, Fox, 
you fool, and God forgive you!” 
With slow vacancy Denis the Fox 
stared at him for reply; then across 
the road into the faint track of light, 
so dismally divided by that tapering 
line of blackness drawing ever closer 
to its open door, and with a cry, half 
sob, half wail, he turned towards the 
mountain—too late. 

To say that the whole country was 
stirred feebly expresses the sensation 
created. The murder was not only 
coldly brutal, but, what was rare in- 
deed in agrarian crime, the criminal 
was taken red-handed. From the 
Causeway to Cape Clear public opinion 
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agreed for once, and Fox Sullivan 
went to his trial a doomed man. 

The motive ? Motive enough! Had 
not Donohoe ousted him from his hold- 
ing in the turf-bank, and had not Fox 
Sullivan sworn revenge, though he 
died for it? For though Patsy Quin 
tried to take Denis Sullivan’s well- 
meant advice and keep a_ silent 
tongue, yet the police somehow got 
wind of that scene at the prisoner’s 
cabin ; and so Patsy appeared on the 
table, and with much inward grief and 
outward perturbation told the story, 
telling it, perhaps, with a degree of 
more heat and a larger emphasis of 
force than he intended. 

Your Crown Prosecutor is very 
seductive in his methods of extracting 
evidence, and motive was soon clear 
enough. Then as to fact. Patsy 
identified the “ ould two-bar’ld gun” 
he had described to Denis Sullivan, 
and the constables could swear to 
arresting the prisoner with the still 
warm weapon in his hands. But the 
chief interest centred in the evidence 
of Denis Sullivan as being that of the 
witness first on the spot after the 
committal of the-crime. Denis had 
begged hard to be excused appearing 


in court. “Sure ye saw it all yer- 
selves, gentlemen,’ he said to the 
constables. “Ican say no more nor 


yerselves. An’ isn’t the man me own 
cousin, me father’s brother’s son, that 
you must go an’ make me hang him ; 
sure won’t the whole country-side howl 
‘informer’ an’ stone me an’ the wife 
an’ the childer? Don’t ask me, gentle- 
men, don’t ask me.” Then, when he 
found the law obdurate, as indeed it 
had to be, he changed his ground. 
“Well, then, mebbe I won't say all 
ye want o’ me; jist let me alone, or 
ye'll be doin’ yerselves a harm.” But 
here he was pinned on the dilemma 
that, since he was so anxious to aid 
the accused and could do the prosecu- 
tion an injury, justice must put him in 
the witness-box by force, lest a wrong 
fall on the prisoner. So with many a 
muttered and open execration Denis 
Sullivan took his place on the table. 


The wary passage-at-arms between 
counsel and the witness may be con- 
densed into the admitted narrative of 
the latter, drawn out of him piece- 
meal, and after much waste of time. 
On the morning of the day on which 
the murder was committed he had 
started at an early hour to fetch a 
load of turf from the village of Muck- 
lish, distant some ten miles from Glen- 
baragh-Beg, the contents of the load 
being partly for himself and partly 
drawn on behalf of the prisoner. And 
here the witness made no secret that 
he resented bitterly the loss of the 
turf-bank, which necessitated a long 
journey, and heavily increased the cost 
of the fuel. Questioned as to whether 
the prisoner was not injured equally 
with himself, Sullivan hesitated a 
moment, and said cautiously that Fox 
was a “strong man,” and could stand 
it better than himself. He did not 
go often to Mucklish, but when he 
did he made a day of it, so that it 
was “on to four or maybe five’ when 
he started home. The road to Muck- 
lish took a sudden turn to the right 
just beyond Donohoe’s cabin, was up- 
hill, and with high land on either side, 
shutting out the straight stretch to- 
wards the village which lay along the 
hillside. It was dusk when he neared 
this bend on the road, not black-dark, 
but sundown with a flush of twilight 
in the sky, darker under the hill than 
most places because the hill lay to the 
west, but clear enough to know a 
man four or five perches away. As 
he reached the top of the hill be- 
yond the bend he heard a shot close 
at hand, then another, and for a 
minute he pulled up his cart and lis- 
tened, but heard nothing further ; then 
jumping off his cart he led the pony 
round the bend till he got near to 
Donohoe’s cottage, when he saw the 
door open and light streaming out 
with something lying across the white- 
ness—he didn’t know what, till he 
heard a stir on the opposite side of 
the road. 

Here he stopped in his story, and 
shooting a glance at Fox broke out, 
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“TI won’t, then, I won’t; ye may 
hang me if ye like, but I’m no in- 
former, an’ the man me own cousin. 
Divil a word more I'll say, good or 
bad.” And he sank back in a shrunk 
heap in the chair, fluttering his open 
hands in front of his ashen face. 

“What did you see at Fox’s bars? 
What made the stir you heard ?” 

“ Nothin’, I'll tell ye no more.” 

Again the question was pressed, only 
to be met with the same dogged 
refusal. 

“Was it Denis the Fox you saw 
standing at the bars? Answer now on 
your oath, Sullivan ; was it Denis the 
Fox with the gun in his hand?” 

But Sullivan, dropping his head on 
his open palms, rocked to and fro in 
the chair, crooning and moaning to 
himself, and answering never a word. 

Then the Judge intervened. ‘The 


constables have sworn to the prisoner: 
what more do you want? Must you 
press the question on this poor man?” 

“Very well, my Lord. Now, Sul- 
livan, what did you say to Fox when 


you saw him at the bars with the gun 
in his hand?” 

“What did I say? I said—is it to 
Fox, ye mane, sir? Sure I never 
swore Fox was there at all, and never 
another word ye'll get; there’s my 
oath to that, anyway. I know yer 
tricks, an’ I can hould me tongue wid 
any man.” Nor could questions or 
threats draw another word, till at last, 
“T think, Mr. Attorney,” said the 
Judge, “the witness may go down.” 

Then Sullivan sprang to his feet 
with an energy which sent the heavy 
chair crashing backward on the table, 
and raising his hands he cried as he 
shook them wildly in the air: ‘‘ He’s 
an innocent man, my Lord ; I swear it 
by Holy Mary, I swear it by the 
Cross ; an innocent man, an innocent 
man!” And his voice broke from its 
shrill pitch into a hoarse sob as, with 
outstretched hands still clutching up- 
ward, he stumbled from the witness- 
table, pausing at the bar, where he 
gripped the prisoner by both shoulders, 
kissing him convulsively on the lips. 
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Then he cried again: “An innocent 
man ; sure I did the best I could, Fox, 
I did the best I could.” His hands 
dropped fumbling down the seams of 
Fox’s coat, the excitement faded from 
his face, and it was with the feeble 
gait of an old man that he passed 
slowly out of the Court-House. 

Perhaps of all present the prisoner 
was the least moved by the painful 
scene. His eyes kindled at Sullivan’s 
outburst, and he drew himself together 
with a certain pride and dignity as 
though his manhood was touched by 
the passionate cry ; and as his cousin 
passed faulteringly through the door 
he called out, “Good-bye, Denis ; sure 
ye tould the truth, an’ what could 
man do more?” But the crowd was 
deeply stirred, and a long breath 
seemed to pass over the range of 
packed benches as the counsel for the 
defence carried the proceedings back 
to dulness. They had come to see 
a fellow-man struggle to thrust back 
the opening gates of death, and they 
were not disappointed of the sensation. 

Defence there was none beyond a 
theory. So there is but little wonder, 
even considering the solemn issues 
involved, that ten minutes sufficed in 
which to find a verdict, and then Fox 
Sullivan stepped to the front, while 
every curious face was turned towards 
him. 

He stood gripping the bar with both 
hands, while his white face looked 
straight before him at the scarlet cur- 
tains and dusty canopy. “ Innocent, 
my Lord! The gentleman that spoke 
for me tould ye true, an’ God be good 
to him forit. Ican’t spake much, my 
Lord, me tongue not bein’ used to it, 
an’ me mouth so dry, but I know 
what ye'll be sayin’, sir, an’ may God 
deal so with me in His judgment as I 
have dealt with Larry Donohoe; and 
the curse of the four angels on the 
black scoundrel that killed him.” 

A month later the Glenbaragh mur- 
der was buried with Fox Sullivan 
under the gallows in the County 
Prison. After the trial Denis Sulli- 
van returned to his cottage, and 
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resumed his normal life of uneventful 
labour, though it was noted that the 
shock of that autumn night scene, and 
the terrible pathos of the final public 
act in the drama, had preyed upon 
his spirits. He was no longer light- 
hearted and genial as in the past, 
but morose and sullen. Slowly but 
steadily he drifted apart from his 
neighbours. The grim asceticism of 
Donohoe seemed to have fallen upon 
him, and, unless when driven by ab- 
solutely sheer necessity, he never 
quitted his little holding. 

The immediate result of this was 
the gradual improvement in his con- 
dition. New land was wrested from 
the iron grasp of nature. Fair crops 
took the place of the barren rock- 
strewn hill; and in time he even 
recovered possession of the coveted 
turf-bank. But for all his good for- 
tune his gloom never lightened, and 
as the generation which had known 
the Denis Sullivan of younger days 
passed away, there were few left to 
speak a kindly word for him. 

By laborious toil he had widened 
the borders of the turf-bank, and was 
seeking to reclaim’from the hill-side 
a still larger extent, when in one of 
his blasting operations a boulder was 
shaken from the heights above. Intent 
upon his work, he gave no heed to the 
roar and crash of splintered rock as it 
tore its headlong way towards the sea, 
until escape was impossible. Nor when 
aware of the danger did he do more 
than draw himself to his height and 
stand facing it. Down it leaped from 
rock to rock, dragging behind it a 
thundering cascade of stony wreck, 
and thrusting aside a crushed mass 
of humanity which had been known 
as Denis Sullivan. 

Very tenderly they carried him 
down the hill ; but the movement over 
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the rough ground shook him back to 
consciousness, and he gasped out: 
“Lave me down, boys; it’s the praste 
I want ; an’ ye’d better be quick while 
the life’s inme. Lave me down; sure 
ye hurt me terrible.” 

So they laid him on the grass by 
Fox’s bars, propping up the palsied head 
against the soft moss on the clay wall. 
Already he seemed dead to the neck, 
but there was life in the piteous eyes, 
and a trembling existence still flickered 
about the white lips. 

“Will ye hurry, boys, or I'll die 
before me time!” Then the eyes wan- 
dered round. ‘ Fox’s bars, by God! 
Is Donohoe beyant in the gloomin’! 
Fox’s bars, Fox’s bars! Is the praste 
never comin’ ?”’ 

Soon it became clear that no priest 
would hear Denis Sullivan’s last con- 
fession, and smooth away the fears of 
his troubled life. 

“It’s growin’ cowld I am, an’ the 
life in me,” he whispered. “Stand 
back all of ye, except the sarjint there. 
Closer, sarjint, dear, whisper now.” 
A light flashed into his eyes. “It 
was I shot Donohoe, an’ curse him for 
a land-grabber, an’ Denis the Fox for 
another, for didn’t he take my bit of 
a holdin’? Sure it was fine; the wan 
and the other wid a pull o’ the 
trigger,” and a gleam of humour that 
was almost a laugh lit up the ghastly 
face. “I stole Fox’s gun that mornin’ 
an’ dropped it at the bars,—just where 
i’m lyin’,—when I heard him tearin’ 
down the hill—both wid wan stroke, 
serjint.” Slowly his head rolled 
round in its weakness. “Is Donohoe 
beyant—I’m—thinkin’—the praste— 
wouldn’t have—given me—” 

“Dead!” said the sergeant, rising 
on his knees. ‘ Dead and damned ; 
and a good job too!” 
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(A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN NAVAL HISTORY). 


Few nations can afford to forget 
their past history, and England, of 
all others, whose power is so deeply 
rooted in sea-fights, should not be 
careless of her naval records. After 
many generations of almost ceaseless 
warfare, there has been a_ long 
breathing-time of peace, an interval 
which could not be better spent than 
in collecting and recording the actions 
of those brave men whose struggles 
ensured our ease, and preserving them 
for our own benefit as well as for that 
of posterity. This has been done of 
course long since as regards the great 
sea-battles, and most even of the 
lesser fights in which the ships of the 
Royal Navy were engaged have been 
sufficiently described. But there re- 
mains a service, distinguished over and 
over again, an ancient service, highly 
useful to the public and associated 
with a great department of State, 
whose history has been left untouched 
till all the officers connected with it 
have passed away, and the personal 
recollections which are the life-blood 
of such a record are irretrievably lost 
to us—namely, the Post-Office Packet 
Service. 

Probably few people are aware that 
the General Post-Office for more than 
a century and a half maintained a 
fleet of some fifty or sixty armed ships. 
There were stations for these vessels 
at Dover and Harwich (and sometimes 
at Yarmouth) for the mails to France, 
Holland, and the north of Europe, at 
Holyhead and Milford for the Irish 
Channel. But the chief station was 
at Falmouth; and it is with the 
Falmouth Packets only, as bearing 
the brunt of the fighting, that the 
present article is concerned. 

There were Packets at Falmouth 
solely under Post-Office control from 
1688 to 1823. They carried the 


mails at first to Spain and Portugal 
alone ; but early in the last century 
the trade with the American Colonies 
increased so far as to render regular 
communication with them necessary, 
and extra Packets were accordingly 
established at Falmouth to ply to 
the West Indies and to New York. 
Throughout the wars of the last 
century and the early years of this, 
the Falmouth Packets steered their 
steady course. Lightly armed, and 
carrying no more men than were 
absolutely necessary to work the ship 
and to fight her if need be, they 
sought no enemy ; but if any came in 
their path, they faced her without 
flinching, and fought for the honour 
of their flag, the credit of their service, 
and the safety of their mails and 
passengers. 

How well the Falmouth men fought 
might be shown by details taken from 
almost any period of their history ; 
but it will be best to select those years 
in which the Packet Service was in its 
fullest vigour, when the Packets were 
most numerous, when they were armed 
more appropriately than at any other 
period, and when they were ca’’ed on 
to face enemies of the same blood and 
traditions as themselves. This was 
the period of their greatest trial ; 
and as it was also that of their 
greatest distinction, it will be enough 
at present to tell briefly how the 
Packets conducted themselves during 
two years of the American war of 
1812-1815. 

During this war the Falmouth 
Packets fought no less than thirty-two 
actions with American privateers. 
Seventeen of these were entirely 
successful, while of the remainder 
it is not too much to say that some of 
the defeats were as glorious as any 
victory. There was no one of these 
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fights in which the Post-Office vessel 
was not heavily outmatched both in 
men and guns; for the American 
privateers were the most complete of 
their kind, and no one among them 
would have put to sea without an 
armament far exceeding that which 
the Postmaster-General provided for 
the Packets. 

The war broke out in June 1812. 
In September the Princess Amelia, 
Captain Moorsom, carrying twenty- 
eight men and boys, with six 6- 
pounders and two 9%-pounders, was 
attacked by the privateer Rossie, 
which had a crew of ninety-five picked 
men, and an armament of ten 12- 
pounders, besides a long 9-pounder 
mounted on a traverse amidships. 
Captain Moorsom came of a family of 
sailors, and knew well how to defend 
his ship. The details of the fight are 
lost to us, but we know that at the 
end of fifty minutes Captain Moorsom, 
his master, and a boy were dead, the 
mate (next in seniority to the captain 
and master) was most severely 
wounded, and ten ordinary sailors 
had been carried off the deck. Thus 
every other man in the ship had been 
hit, and the remnant being quite in- 
sufficient to work and fight the vessel, 
no alternative remained but a surren- 
der, in which there was assuredly no 
disgrace. 

In November of the same year a 
fight upon a greater scale took place. 
Rightly praised in the official records 
for its extraordinary gallantry, it 
deserved a better fate than the 
oblivion to which, with only two or 
three exceptions, the actions of the 
Packets have been consigned. 

The Townsend Packet, Captain 
James Cock, was armed somewhat 
more heavily than the Princess 
Amelia, having on board eight 9- 
pounder carronades, with a long gun 
of similar calibre used as a chaser. 
Her crew also was slightly larger, 
numbering twenty-eight men and four 
boys. She was within a few hours 
of dropping her anchor at Bridgetown, 
Barbadoes, when the first light of 
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the 23rd of November revealed two 
strange vessels cruising in company 
at no great distance. These vessels 
proved to be two American privateers, 
the Tom, Captain Thomas Wilson, 
and the Bona, Captain Damaron. 
The former was armed with fourteen 
carronades, some 18- and some 12- 
pounders, as well as two long 9- 
pounders, and carried one hundred 
and thirty men. The latter had six 
18-pounders, with a long 24-pounder 
mounted on a traverse, and carried 
ninety men. The forces on each side 
were therefore as follows, assuming 
that the Tom carried as many 18- as 
12-pounders. 


Weight of Metal in pounds. 
Privateers . 360. . 
Packet . 


Number of Men. 
. - 220 
eo 


Moreover, this great disparity of 
force was divided between two as- 
sailants. Rarely, perhaps, has an 
action begun in such hopeless circum- 
stances. 

Captain Cock meant to fight, how- 
ever, and did not trouble his head 
about disparity of force. All his 
preparations were completed before 
the privateers came within range, 
which they did about 7 a.m. At 7.30 
the Tom had placed herself abeam of 
the Packet to larboard, while the 
Bona lay on the starboard quarter, 
and both their broadsides were crash- 
ing into the Townsend at pistol-shot 
distance, all three vessels running 
before the wind. This lasted till eight 
o'clock, when the rigging of the 
Townsend was so much cut up that 
her sails were hanging in every 
direction ; and in some momentary 
confusion from this cause the Tom 
seized an opportunity of pouring in 
her boarders,’ while the Bona re- 
doubled her fire both of great guns 
and musketry to cover their attack. 
The boarders were driven back after 
a fierce tussle, in which the little 
crew of Cornishmen was reduced by 
four, disabled from their wounds ; and 
the cannonade was resumed. Then 
for another hour the Townsend lay 
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beneath the fire of her enemy’s heavy — 


guns, the courage of her crew as high 
as ever. She was now so much 
shattered that she could with difficulty 
be handled. Again and again the 
Tom bore down upon the disabled 
Packet, and hurled her boarders into 
her. Time after time the Americans 
were driven back, though men fell 
rapidly. Mr. Sidgman, the master, 
was killed, and six more of the crew 
were desperately wounded. This could 
not last. Captain Cock endeavoured 
to run his ship ashore, but the effort 
was frustrated. Ere long the Townsend 
was a mere wreck. Her bowsprit was 
shot in pieces ; both jibbooms and head 
were carried away, as well as the 
wheel and ropes ; scarcely one shroud 
was left standing, and round the 
helpless wreck the Americans sailed, 
choosing their positions as they 
pleased, and raking her again and 
again. Still the Cornishmen lay at 
bay. It was not till ten o’clock that 
Captain Cock, looking round him, 
saw no means of further resistance. 
There were four feet of water in the 
hold ; nearly half his crew were in 
the hands of the surgeon ; the lives of 
the others must be saved. Still his 
pride rebelled against surrender, and 
as he saw the colours he had defended 
so well drop down upon the deck it is 
recorded that he burst into tears. 

There lies before the writer a faded 
yellow scrap of paper on which one of 
the American captains recorded in 
generous ternis his opinion of his foe. 
It runs as follows: “I do certify that 
Captain James Cock, of the Packet 
brig Townsend, captured this day by 
the private armed schooners Tom and 
Bona, did defend his ship with courage 
and seamanship, and that he did not 
strike his colours until his vessel was 
perfectly unmanageable and in the 
act of sinking. . . . Thos. Wilson, on 
board the Townsend, November 22, 
1812.” 

One of the privateers was so shat- 
tered in this action that she had to 
return to port to refit. The Townsend 
was so much injured as to be useless 


to her captors, who allowed her to 
proceed on her way. She was partially 
refitted at Barbadoes, and sailed again 
for England soon after the new year, 
still hardly fit for an Atlantic voyage. 
In mid-passage she again encountered 
a privateer, and, half crippled as she 
was, beat her off after a brilliant little 
action of an hour's duration. 

When such desperate fights were of 
common occurrence, and any Packet, 
however seaworthy and well-equipped 
on leaving Falmouth, might return 
with sides riddled with shot, and need- 
ing repairs which could not be ex- 
ecuted under several weeks, it became 
extremely difficult to maintain the re- 
gular despatch of the mails. This 
difficulty had of course occurred in 
former wars, and had been met with 
more or less success; but about the 
time of which we write it was aug- 
mented by disturbances among the 
seamen to such a degree as to cause 
the greatest anxiety at the Post- 
Office. 

The Falmouth sailors were a tur- 
bulent body of men, by no means free 
at any time from the spirit of disaffec- 
tion which peryaded the Navy ; and for 
several years they had been grumbling 
at the withdrawal of a privilege which 
they had come to regard as theirs by 
right. This was the privilege of private 
trade, a thing forbidden by law from 
the first establishment of the Packet 
Service, but permitted by the Govern- 
ment on account of its convenience to 
merchants in the ‘West of England. 
Thus, although the Packets could not 
at any time be regarded as merchant 
vessels, having no stowage for cargo, 
yet for more thana century every officer 
and seaman had been allowed to take 
out goods of all sorts, hardware, boots, 
cheeses, to sell on commission for the 
merchants, or as a private venture of 
his own ; and this private trade in the 
course of years became so valuable 
that it was no uncommon thing to find 
an outward-bound Packet laden with 
goods to the value of some thousands 
of pounds. 

The sale of these goods at Lisbon or 
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Barbadoes was of course very profit- 
able in those days of war and high 
prices. But it led to abuses of the 
worst kind, and brought disgrace upon 
the Falmouth service. It was there- 
fore stopped. The ancient law was 
for the first time enforced, and an 
officer was appointed to search the out- 
going and incoming Packets and turn 
out all goods, wherever they were 
found, whether in the possession of 
officers or men. 

The duties of the searcher were of 
course highly invidious, and a _ per- 
petual source of friction between the 
authorities and the seamen. It was 
long before the men could be taught 
that the new rule was intended seri- 
ously ; and many a brave fellow, who 
had persuaded himself that he would 
be exempted, or that he could evade 
the searcher, had the mortification of 
seeing the boots and cheeses which he 
had bought out of his scanty savings 
swimming in the harbour, or tossed 
unceremoniously into the first boat 
which came alongside, to be landed on 
the quay, where they would be at the 
mercy of any chance passer-by. 

These things weré hard to bear, and 
not easily forgiven; while the blow 
was driven home on the arrival of the 
Packet at her destination, when the 
merchants’ clerks would come down, 
offering Jack famine prices for the 
very articles he had been robbed of, 
as he would put it to himself; and 
the price of many a spree on shore, 
not to speak of pretty things for the 
wife at home, would go back into 
the merchant’s pocket when the 
guineas might have jingled in Jack’s 
own. 

The wages were raised when the 
private trade was stopped, but they 
could not be raised to such a point 
as would compensate for the enor- 
mous profits lost by the new rule ; and 
the sailors complained that they were 
still lower than the current rate in the 
Merchant Service. If they were re- 
minded that merchant sailors were 
exposed to the danger of the press- 
gang, while all Packetsmen carried 
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protections, they retorted that the 
protections were not always respected. 
This was true enough. For when the 
press-gangs were sweeping the streets 
of Falmouth, bursting forcibly into 
sailors’ drinking - shops, and, half 
drunk themselves, giving chase to any 
sturdy fellow whom they met, it often 
happened that a Packetsman was 
seized, and only laughed at, or knocked 
down and soundly cursed, when he 
claimed exemption. Sometimes his 
protection was torn in the scuffle ; 
sometimes it was fraudulently taken 
from him; and ‘if he then lost his 
temper and became violent, he was 
told that his mutinous conduct had 
deprived him of any right to protec- 
tion, and not even the intervention 
of the Agent, or the Postmaster- 
General, could restore him to the 
Packet Service. Such cases of injustice 
were not uncommon; and though 
they may have been inseparable from 
the system of impress, a system which 
was founded on violence and disdained 
all argument of right, it is natural 
that they created a very bitter feeling 
among men who were already ex- 
asperated by the loss of a valuable 
privilege. 

Grievances such as these had re- 
sulted in 1811 in an organised strike 
of seamen in Falmouth, a general 
refusal to proceed to sea. The men 
mustered in a large body, perambu- 
lating Falmouth in numbers sufficient 
to secure them from the press-gangs. 
Troops had .to be called in. The sea- 
men retreated to the hills above the 
town, where they opened communica- 
tions with the miners, and for several 
days there was some cause to appre- 
hend a very troublesome disturbance. 
The men held out only a short time, 
but their action caused so much em- 
barrassment to the Government that 
all the Packets were sent round to Ply- 
mouth, whence they sailed for several 
months. 

The lesson taught on that occasion 
had been already partly forgotten in 
1814. On the 12th of July in that year, 
when the Speedy Packet had completed 
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her complement of men, had taken her 
mails on board, and was about to slip 
her moorings, a number of her crew 
refused to go on board, and, headed 
by the gunner, went to the agent’s 
office and demanded their discharge. 
Being asked for their reasons, they 
had nothing better to say than that 
they did not like the voyage, and that, 
if they were to go upon it, they must 
have more pay. The agent, willing 
to concede whatever was possible, paid 
them a month’s wages in advance, 
whereupon they became more riotous 
and intractable than before. 

Seeing that they were not to be 
brought to reason, the agent sent a 
message to the captain of the Guard- 
ship, and in an hour two strong parties 
were scouring every alley and public- 
house in the town, in search of the 
malingering seamen of the Speedy, but 
could find no trace of them. Nor 
was this surprising, for the deserters 
were all Falmouth men, and the old 
town contained hiding-places which 
more careful searchers than the press- 
gangs had failed to discover. 

Meanwhile Captain Sutherland, who 
commanded the Speedy, had engaged 
other men at unusually high rates. 
But these new men, fired by: the high 
example set before them, imitated the 
others, and decamped as soon as they 
had secured a payment in advance. 

It was impossible to allow the mails 
to suffer delay from conduct such as 
this; and in order to demonstrate 
that the Service could go on very well 
with sailors drawn from other ports, 
the Speedy was sent round to Plymouth, 
where she completed her complement 
without difficulty. This reminder of 
the ease with which the prosperity of 
Falmouth, created as it had been in 
large measure by the Packets, could 
be destroyed by their removal, had a 
very sobering effect on the Falmouth 
sailors ; and for some time there seems 
to have been no repetition of their 
unruly conduct. 

To return to the fighting, and best, 
part of our story. In September a 
very desperate action was fought by 


Captain James Cunningham, who had 
been Lord St. Vincent’s sailing-master 
in the action of the 14th of February 
1797. Captain Cunningham com- 
manded the Morgiana, a temporary 
Packet of somewhat greater size than 
the regular Post-Office vessels, being 
of about two hundred and twenty tons, 
but armed only with eight 9-pounder 
carronades, like the majority of the 
Packets. 

From Captain Cunningham’s own 
vivid account of the action only a few 
passages can be extracted. The priva- 
teer was the Saratoga, of Newport, 
Rhode Island. She carried sixteen 
guns, chiefly 12-pounders, and one 
hundred and thirty-six men. At 
2 pM. she came within range, and 
Captain Cunningham kept his stern 
guns playing on her as she came up, 
though without doing much damage. 
Unhappily, after five or six discharges 
from these guns, it was found that the 
ring-bolts had drawn out from both 
sides the stern, and that the guns 
were useless. The Saratoga bore down 
with the evident intention of board- 
ing, and by her great preponderance 
of men finishing the matter at a single 
blow. She was met, however, with 
such a heavy and _ well-directed tire 
from the Morgiana’s remaining guns 
as obliged her to abandon this design ; 
and, taking up a station to larboard, 
she opened a tremendous cannonade. 
At the same time riflemen swarmed up 
into her tops, and harassed the small 
crew of Cornishmen very seriously. 
Thus both vessels ran before the wind 
for an hour and twenty minutes, never 
more than a few yards apart. Twoor 
three men were hit in this part of the 
action, and of himself Captain Cun- 
ningham says :— 


I found a grape shot had grazed my left 
leg, and stuck in the opposite side of the 
ship. It was not, however, of very serious 
consequence, and, tying it up with a hand- 
kerchief, I was enabled to resume my 
station, .A short time after a musket-ball 
struck my left wrist, which made but a 
slight wound, and at the same instant I 
saw the sail- maker, who was stationed at 
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the wheel, fall, he having received a mortal 
wound from a charge of grape. In con- 
sequence of the helm being left, the ship 
took a sheer, by which the sides of the 
two vessels came in contact, and the 
enemy, exasperated at finding himself so 
long disappointed of his prize by such a 
handful of men, and with a hope of end- 
ing the contest, took this opportunity of 
heaving his boarders into us. I ran to the 
wheel and put the helm a-port, which 
caused us to separate, and his people, many 
of whom had established fie in 
the main rigging with some on the poop, 
now thought of nothing but securing a 
retreat, which we endeavoured to cut off. 
We pressed them warmly. Some gained 
their vessel, others jumped overboard to 
wae our pikes, and one man, who had 
reached the top of our boarding-netting and 
with whom 1 had been personally en- 
gaged, now begged for quarter, which of 
course I granted. In this conflict I received 
a severe cutlass wound on the head from 
the man alluded to above, who in a state 
of desperation, from his pistol having 
missed, hove his cutlass at me with an 
extraordinary violence which levelled me 
with the deck, from which position I pre- 
pared to tire at him, when he sued for 
mercy and obtained it. Our firing again 
commenced, but, finding the strength of 
the enemy much too powerful for us, and 
with some apprehensien of defeat, should 
he still attempt to carry us by boarding, 
I took the first po mearypn of tearing up 
my private signal sheet, and hove it over- 
board together with my instructions, and 
gave the master fresh injunctions respect- 
ing the destruction of the mail in case of 
necessity, Our sails and rigging being 
now rendered nearly useless, and the ship 
unmanageable, the enemy was enabled to 
pursue his resolve to carry us by heaving 
the bulk of his crew on board, and accord- 
ingly closed with us on the larboard bow, 
which I found it impossible to prevent. 
With an anxious desire to make every 
practicable resistance, I was in the act of 
running forward to the threatened part of 
the ship, when I was struck by a musket- 
ball in the upper part of the right thigh, 
by which the bone was shattered, and 
which brought me once more to the deck. 
In this state, with a third part of my crew 
either killed or wounded, and those my 
best men, I gave up all hope of further 
resistance in a contest so unequal, and 
waving to the master to sink the mail, felt 
a secret relief when I saw that object 
accomplished. At the same time one of 
my people asked me if he should haul 
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down the ensign, to which I reluctantly 
assented. The crew of the privateer had 
gained complete possession of the fore- 
castle and fore-rigging, and the remainder 
of the Morgiana’s men fled for shelter. 
Further resistance was now out of the 
question, for more than seventy men had 
gained a footing in the Packet, the two 
vessels laying yard-locked with each other, 
Iwas much weakened with the loss of blood, 
which was flowing fast from four wounds, 
but had strength to intimate to the first 
that approached that we had struck ; but 
this did not appear to satisfy the fury of a 
few who rushed at me with uplifted cut- 
lasses, evidently to despatch me altogether, 
had it not been for the man to whom I 
had given quarter. He advanced to check 
their rage, begging them to spare my life 
for having given him his, when I could 
easily have taken it, and to his timely in- 
terference I am certainly indebted for my 
existence. 


In this closely fought action both 
vessels were, according to the admis- 
sion of Captain Adderton, who com- 
manded the Saratoga, reduced almost 
to wrecks. “ The stays, shrouds, «&e.,” 
he says in speaking of his own ship, 
“ were almost all cut away, more than 
a hundred shot-holes in our main- 
mast, many in our masts, spars, hull, 
&ke. ... They fought desperately, 
and even beyond what prudence would 
dictate.” Captain Cunningham re- 
covered from his wounds, and, though 
permanently crippled, he lived to do 
good service as a commander of an 
established Packet, a post conferred 
on him in recognition of his gallantry. 

It is to the fortunate circumstance 
that Captain Cunningham had some 
skill in the use of his pen that we 
owe the possibility of realising the 
details of his great fight with some 
exactness. The majority of the 
Packet captains were less adroit. 
They were hardy men of action, un- 
skilled in description, and their official 
reports of what befell them are couched 
in terse, abrupt sentences, giving in 
bare language the important facts, 
and leaving the outline to be filled up 
by verbal amplification, or to be left 
unfilled as chance would have it. The 
verbal statements are not now avail- 
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able, and the outlines must remain 
unfilled. A cloud of battle-smoke 
conceals our brave sailors, and we 
know only in general terms how they 
fought behind it. But though we 
have let slip the better half of the 
materials for describing these gallant 
fights, one act of injustice should not 
be covered by another, and if there is 
monotony in the details which are 
still preserved, we may fairly re- 
member that there was probably none 
at all in those which by carelessness 
have been lost. 

There remains one action fought in 
the year 1813 which should be de- 
scribed with some fulness. 

The Lady Mary Pelham was under 
orders to sail for Brazil, when her 
commander, Captain Stevens, received 
news which made him desire not to 
perform the voyage, and he cast about 
for some person to act as his substi- 
tute. The proper person to select 
would have been his own sailing- 
master, Mr. Carter, who served at 
Trafalgar as acting first-lieutenant of 
the Thunderer, and had been present 
in nearly every important engagement 
of the war. A better choice could 
not have been made ; but Mr. Carter 
had only recently entered the Packet 
Service, and Captain Stevens, seized 
with an unaccountable scruple, de- 
clined to select an officer of whom he 
knew so little. It was the practice of 
the Post-Office to defer as much as 
possible to the wishes of the com- 
manders on the rare occasions when 
it was necessary to choose a substi- 
tute ; and the agent at Falmouth felt 
that he could not urge Mr. Carter's 
appointment in opposition to the 
captain’s wish, especially as the latter 
had selected a person whom he pre- 
ferred. This person, to whom the 
safety of the Packet on an Atlantic 
voyage in time of war was to be 
entrusted, was not even a _ trained 
sailor. He was a retired lawyer 
living at Falmouth, who occupied 
much of his leisure in yachting. The 
agent demurred to this selection ; but 
the time was short, and recollecting 
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that the master of the Lady Mary 
Pelham was a brave and experienced 
officer, he signed the appointment, 
and the Packet sailed on the 13th 
of October 1813. 

Six days later the Montagu sailed 
on the same voyage, under the com- 
mand of Captain J. A. Norway, R.N. 
The crew of the Montagu had proved 
their courage in action but a few 
months before, as already told. Cap- 
tain Norway had served for twenty- 
one years in the navy. He was 
trained by Sir E. Pellew (Lord 
Exmouth), whom he had served from 
midshipman to first-lieutenant, and 
had shared with credit in the numerous 
actions fought by that brave captain. 
He was at this time a commander on 
half-pay, filling an interval of em- 
ployment. 

The Montagu made a better passage 
than the Lady Mary, and in the 
afternoon of the Ist of November 
she landed her mails at Funchal. 
Captain Norway did not anchor, but 
stood off and on, waiting for the 
Brazil mails to be brought on board. 
Early in the evening he saw the 
Lady Mary to windward, and made 
the right signal, but received no 
answer. Shortly before 2 a.m. a 
strange schooner hove in sight. The 
crew were called to quarters, and at 
5 a.M. the schooner ran down along- 
side the Montagu, poured in her broad- 
side, received one in return, and 
sheered off without much damage on 
either side. 

The officers of the Lady Mary 
Pelham, lying to under the land, 
heard the firing, which appeared to 
them to be coming off shore. At 
daybreak they sighted the Montagu, 
whereupon Mr. Carter boarded her, 
and learned what had occurred. The 
schooner, which was evidently a 
privateer, lay to all day in sight of 
the land, obviously waiting for the 
Packets, and it was apparent to 
every one that there must be fighting. 

Both Packets received their mails be- 
tween seven and eight in the evening, 
and set sail incompany. Nothing was 
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seen of the schooner during the night, 
but on the following morning, the 
2nd of November, she appeared in chase 
though at some distance. The crew 
of the Montagu exercised their great 
guns, and both Packets were cleared 
for action. The wind was moderate, 
blowing from the east or north-east,and 
at 2 p.m. the privateer was coming 
up fast astern under studding-sails. 
Captain Norway, having ordered the 
Lady Mary Pelham to take up a 
position ahead of the Montagu on the 
starboard bow and within hail, hoisted 
his colours, and the crews of both 
Packets gave three cheers. At 2.50P.M. 
the Montagu opened fire with her stern 
chaser (a long 9-pounder), to which 
the privateer replied with her bow 
guns. Little damage was done by 
this fire, and the enemy, continuing 
to come up quickly with the Montagu, 
was upon her starboard quarter shortly 
after three o'clock. 

A close engagement ensued at very 
short distance. It had not lasted long 
when the jibboom of the privateer ran 
into the Montagu’s main rigging, and 
a party of twenty boarders came 
swarming out along it. A desperate 
struggle followed, and the schooner 
having brought an 18-pounder swivel 
to bear, sent repeated charges of grape 
and chain-shot among the Falmouth 
men. A great number of the Cornish- 
men were hit. Captain Norway was 
wounded severely in the leg, but 
refused to go below, though the 
enemy were by this time retreating, 
and the Packetsmen were driving 
them back along the mainboom by 
which they had come. At this mo- 
ment, by some wrench of the vessels, 
the mainboom was unshipped, and 
ten of the retreating privateersmen 
fell into the sea. The rest were 
either killed or piked overboard. Not 
one regained the privateer. 

The affair lasted only a few minutes, 
but the success was dearly bought. 
Justas the fight ended Captain Norway 
was struck in the body by a chain- 
shot, which cut him almost in two. 
Mr. Ure, the surgeon, a native of 
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Glasgow, who saw the captain stag- 
ger, ran up to catch him, but as 
he received the body in his arms, 
his own head was shattered by a 
round shot, and the two men fell 
to the deck together. Two seamen 
were killed in this sharp encounter 
and four wounded. 

When the captain fell, the command 
devolved on Mr. Watkins, the master. 
The privateer did not disengage her- 
self on the failure of her assault, 
but sheered over on the larboard 
quarter of the Montagu, and pre- 
pared to board again in overwhelming 
numbers. The musketry fire from 
her tops was very galling, and to this 
the Montagu could make no effective 
reply, having no hands to spare for 
musket-practice. Indeed, her few 
men were dropping fast. Mr. 
Watkins’s left hand was shattered 
by a ball, and almost immediately 
afterwards he was shot through the 
body, and carried below, incapable 
of giving any further orders. The 
mate and the carpenter were both 
severely wounded, and the gunner had 
to be summoned from below to take 
command of the ship, Mr. Watkins 
calling out as he was carried below, 
a last order,—‘ Fight the ship as long 
as you can stand.” 

When the gunner reached the deck 
he found the colours shot away, and 
at once re-hoisted them. The pendant 
remained flying throughout the action. 
Seeing nearly half the crew killed or 
disabled, and the Americans preparing 
to board in great numbers, he judged 
it prudent to sink the mail. This 
was scarcely done before the enemy 
were upon them once more. There 
was another wild scuffle. Four 
only of the enemy set foot on the 
decks of the Montagu. One was killed 
as he touched them ; two, one of whom 
was the first-lieutenant of the priva- 
teer, were made prisoners. The fourth 
was recognised as a Packetsman who 
had deserted at New York, and for 
such as he there was no quarter. In 
this fight the cook was killed, and the 
total number of casualties brought up 
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to eighteen, out of a complement of 
thirty-two. 

It is now necessary to turn to the 
Lady Mary Pelham, which vessel, it 
will be remembered, had been ordered 
by Captain Norway (as senior com- 
mander) to take up her station ahead 
of the Montagu on the starboard bow. 
From this position an easy manceuvre 
would have laid her also alongside the 
privateer. 

At this crisis, however, the in- 
competence of her commander began 
to manifest itself. His orders be- 
trayed so absolute an ignorance of 
the management of a ship in action 
that, after some precious minutes had 
been wasted, Mr. -Carter and Mr. 
Pocock, the master and mate, jointly 
represented to him the propriety of 
deputing his command to Mr. Carter. 
They understood that he had accepted 
this proposal, but at the moment 
when the seamanship of Mr. Carter 
was about to repair the follies 
of the commander, the helm was 
suddenly shifted, and the Lady Mary 
Pelham stood away from the fight. 

Mr. Carter’s first thought was that 
this was a piece of cowardice on the 
part of the steersman, and knowing 
only one punishment for such an 
action in presence of the enemy he 
ran towards him, drawing his pistol, 
when the man cried out, “ Don’t kill 
me, sir ; it was the captain’s order.” 

The proper position of the ship 
could not be regained until all the 
fighting was over. Then, when the 
danger was practically past, the 
Lady Mary Pelham intervened and 
maintained a cannonade for some time. 
The privateer was too much damaged 
to wish to face a fresh combatant, and 
sheered off soon after four o'clock, 
having never brought the Lady Mary 
Pelham to close action nor inflicted on 
her any but trifling damage. The 
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acting-commander received a_ ball 
through his thigh, and one seaman 
was slightly hurt. 

The circumstances of this action 
were of course very closely investi- 
gated, and a controversy arose out of 
them which was carried on with 
extraordinary rancour, and was even- 
tually taken to the House of Commons 
itself. The acting-commander of the 
Lady Mary Pelham claimed to have 
acted with notable courage and dis- 
cretion ; but this claim was consistently 
rejected by the Postmaster-General 
and by the Lords of the Treasury 
whose adverse opinion remained un- 
shaken, and was expressed with 
considerable plainness. Upon Cap- 
tain Norway’s conduct the official 
verdict was to the effect that “his 
reputation stands too high to be as- 
sailed by anything that the partisans 
of Mr. can say.” 

We may leave the Packet captains 
at this point. The actions of 1814 
and 1815 were no less glorious than 
those already described, and have been 
equally neglected. But the same ob- 
servation could be made of the fights 
of earlier years, and they cannot all 
be mentioned im this place. 

They were no child’s play, the 
actions of these hardy Falmouth men, 
and history has no excuse for passing 
them by. They were fought by small 
numbers of our sailors, but usually 
against great numbers of the enemy. 
They were not sought bythe Packet offi- 
cers, but when inevitable, were under- 
taken with no less high a spirit than if 
the enemy had been hunted from coast 
to coast till he turned to bay at last. 
They were in every way glorious to 
this country ; and if this article should 
draw attention to the strange oblivion 
which has fallen on them, it will have 
achieved the writer’s purpose. 
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MR. SECRETARY THU RLOE. 


A LITTLE to the south of the great 
gateway of Lincoln’s Inn Buildings, 
facing Chancery Lane, may be seen 
one of those tablets for which we have 
to thank the Society of Arts, bearing 
in this instance the following inscrip- 
tion: “ John Thurloe, Secretary of State 
to Cromwell, lived here during his 
tenure of office 1647-59.” The Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn has no part in this 
memorial. Formerly one of the stones 
in the crypt of the chapel bore another 
inscription, now long since ground out 
by thousands of careless heels: “ Here 
lyeth the body of John Thurloe, £sq., 
Secretary of State to the Protector 
Oliver Cromwell, and a member of this 
Honourable Society. He died Feb. 21, 
1667.” 3 

Lincoln’s Inn has forgotten John 
Thurloe. Who was he? Cromwell’s 
greatest confidant, answer M. Guizot 
and others, and say no more. “One 
of the expertest secretaries, in the 
real meaning of the word secretary, 
any State or working King could have,” 
is Carlyle’s verdict. Private secre- 
taries, unless they be Edmund Burkes, 
must expect to be merged in the 
personality of their chiefs; but to 
have been the most trusted adviser of 
Oliver Cromwell and chief of John 
Milton and Andrew Marvell, these 
are not quite small things. It may 
be worth while to learn something of 
such a man ; more especially when we 
have for material the complete records 
of his office in the seven folio volumes 
known as Thurloe’s State-Papers. 

John Thurloe, son of the Rev. 
Thomas Thurloe, Rector of Abbot’s 
Roding in Essex, was born about the 
middle of the year 1616. We hear of 
him first as “servant” to Mr. Oliver 
St. John, the well-known St. John of 
the Long Parliament who became 

1 Old style ; March 8rd, 1668, new style. 


Chief Justice under the Protector. 
As we learn that St. John educated 
Thurloe, we may picture to ourselves 
the Essex squire and rising lawyer 
(for such was St. John) selecting the 
most promising of the parson’s large 
family for his clerk. This brought 
him in the year 1644 to his first State 
employment, as secretary to the 
Parliamentary Commissioners (of 
whom his patron was one) in the 
fruitless negotiations with the King’s 
party at Uxbridge. In 1647 he was 
admitted of Lincoln’s Inn, and in the 
following year made Clerk of the 
Cursitor’s fines under the Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal, a place 
worth £350 a year. In 1650 he was 
appointed an officer of the treasury of 
the Company of Adventurers for 
draining the fens; and as Cromwell 
himself was one of the Company, it is 
probable that the two men met for 
the first time over its business. In 
March 1651, however, Walter Strick- 
land and Oliver St. John were sent 
over to Holland to negotiate a treaty 
with the Dutch, and took Thurloe 
with them for their secretary. Here 
he learned something of Holland and 
of diplomacy, though probably not 
much ; for the negotiation broke down 
and the grand scheme which was to 
unite England and Holland in a single 
Republic finally issued in the Naviga- 
tion Act and the Dutch War. On 
his return from Holland Thurloe, 
always in St. John’s service, seems to 
have been employed by him as steward 
of his property, from which business 
he was suddenly taken away by his 
appointment, in April 1652, to be 
Secretary of the Council of State. 
How he obtained the post we have no 
clue ; but we possess St. John’s letter 
to him on the occasion, which throws 
rather a pleasant light on the relations 
u 2 
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of the “dark-lanthorn man” to his 
former servant. He writes from 
Dalkeith, being employed there at the 
head of the Commission engaged to 
settle the union with Scotland. 


13 April, 1652. 

Mr. TuHvur1or,—I hear from Sir Henry 
Vane and others of your election into Mr. 
Frost’s place [Secretary to the Council of 
State]. God forbid I should in the least 
repine at any of his works of providence, 
much more at those relating to your own 
good and the good of many. No! I 
bless Him. As soon as I heard the news 
in what concerned you I rejoiced in it 
upon these grounds. No! Go on and 
prosper: let not your hands faint: wait 
upon him in his ways, and he that called 
you will cause his presence and blessing to 
go along with you. And ifI were other- 
wise minded might I not fear a curse upon 
what concerns myself in seeking my own 
good above the good of many.—-Your 
assured friend, OL, Sr. Jonny. 


A few years later St. John was to 
address him as Sir, and sign himself 
your affectionate servant, but Thurloe 
never destroyed this letter. We can 
understand the reason. 

So at the age of thirty-six Thurloe 
was fairly installed at Whitehall ; as 
yet only the clerk of acouncil, not the 
right hand man of an absolute Gover- 
nor, but already busy enough. The 
times were critical both at home and 
abroad. In the narrow seas the Dutch 
and English fleets were bickering with 
each other, exchanging first broadsides 
and then apologies, throughout the 
months of May and June, till the final 
declaration of warin July. At home 
the Rump Parliament, lulled into 
security by the victories of Dunbar 
and Worcester, modestly proposed to 
perpetuate itself in power, and accord- 
ingly found itself dismissed by Oliver 
Cromwell and a file of musketeers on 
the famous 20th of April 1653. The 
Old Council of State was then dissolved, 
and a new one constituted with the 
Lord General Cromwell at its head, 
the first of many such changes to be 
witnessed by the Secretary. Then in 
July the Barebones Parliament brought 
more new faces to Whitehall, notably 
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those of Henry Cromwell and William 
Lockhart, with both of whom Thurloe 
was to have much business, immense 
correspondence, and, with Henry in par- 
ticular, close and intimate friendship. 

Yet another member of that Par- 
liament was Thurloe to know well, 
namely George Monk, who was now 
at sea fighting against the Dutch. By 
virtue of his office Thurloe was in 
charge of the secret information of the 
State, and was already building up 
the system of intelligence which made 
Cromwell’s secret service so famous 
in later days. The information which 
he gathered as to Tromp’s fleet, its 
strength, equipment, and movements, 
is very full and accurate. Copies of 
Tromp’s own despatches, blunt and 
straightforward even when reporting 
defeat, found their way, by what 
means we can guess, to the office at 
Whitehall, and were doubtless valued 
at their true rate. Even with these 
advantages, however, seven furious 
actions and the death of Tromp him- 
self alone sufficed to bring the Dutch 
to their knees. Then Thurloe’s ener- 
gies were turned from the military 
into the diplomatic channel. In June 
1654 four envoys, representing differ- 
ent parties and bitterly at variance 
with each other, were despatched from 
the United Provinces to treat for 
peace. Thurloe obtained copies of 
every despatch which they wrote and 
received, and thus possessed himself 
of their opinions of their mission and 
of each other,—nay, sometimes of their 
opinions when drunk as well as when 
sober—-which simplified the business 
of negotiation not a little. 

But the palmiest days of Thurloe’s 
office were not yet, though now close 
at hand. On the 11th of December 
1653 the Barebones Parliament de- 
clared that its further existence would 
not be for the good of the Common- 
wealth; on the 15th Cromwell was 
installed as Lord Protector, and the 
Council was reconstituted for the 
fourth time since Thurloe’s appoint- 
ment as secretary. Ina word, the fact 
was recognised that there was at that 
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time but one means whereby England 
could be governed ; namely by setting 
at the head of affairs the man who 
had drilled the victorious party in the 
Civil War and led it through that war 
to some semblance of peace. It is the 
fashion to curse Cromwell’s rule for a 
military despotism, instead of blessing 
it for having been at any rate a gov- 
ernment. It is too often forgotten 
that the Protectorate was simply a 
provisional government struggling 
honestly and unceasingly to find a 
permanent basis. “Truly,” said 
Cromwell himself, “I have as before 
God often thought that I could not 
tell what my business was, nor what 
was the place I stood in, save compar- 
ing myself to a good constable set to 
keep the peace of the parish.” The 
disturbers of Cromwell’s parish fell 
roughly into two divisions: those who 
sought to bring about the reign of 
Christ on earth ; and those who wished 
to restore the reign of Charles Stuart 
in England. In the former class may 
be reckoned the Anabaptists, Quakers, 
Levellers, Fifth Monarchy men, and 
all the visionary, fanatical, self-seek- 
ing mass which had for the moment 
been welded together by the pressure 
of the struggle against Royalty. The 
second category, the Royalists, stood 
in a different position. Their peculiar 
source of strength was that they knew 
exactly what they wanted, and laboured 
not for an impossible ideal, but for a 
simple return to an old order. Being 
the group strongest in numbers and 
directness of purpose they became the 
general rallying-point of anti-Crom- 
wellism; the nucleus to which all 
discontent attached itself with or with- 
out consistency. For if the millennium 
does not follow one Reform Bill it is 
bound to follow the next; and if the 
defeat of Charles failed to bring it to 
pass, the defeat of Cromwell could not 
fail to assure it. There was therefore 
but one way in which Cromwell could 
govern England; by keeping his foot 
firmly on the Royalist, and by check- 
ing sporadic irreconcilability gently 
or firmly as occasion demanded. 
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Clearly then Cromwell’s first re- 
quisite was an efficient police. To 
nip rebellion in the bud, good intelli- 
gence, that is to say vigilance personal 
and vicarious, is everything ; and the 
chief of Cromwell’s intelligence de- 
partment was John Thurloe. He was 
now Secretary of State in a different 
sense ; for the State was Cromwell, and 
we find that in virtue of his secret 
intelligence he was not only Home 
Secretary, Foreign Secretary, Colonial 
Secretary and War Secretary, but 
Cromwell's right handman. He was 
further a member of the Council of 
State, being a man whose advice was 
worth having ; a member of three Pro- 
tectorate Parliaments, acting as mouth- 
piece of the Government when required ; 
and lastly, general composer of differ- 
ences and easer of friction in the public 
service at large. 

Thurloe’s first duty was of course 
to keep the Protector in supremacy, 
and therein the first consideration was 
to keep him alive ; no very easy matter 
when we contemplate the interminable 
series of plots, conspiracies, and 
insurrections that were eternally 
hatching against him. We have not 
space to enumerate those that were 
frustrated even in the first year of 
the Protectorate, much less for an 
exhaustive list. Sutlice it that the 
unravelling of these plots was one 
great business of Thurloe’s life ; and 
a task conducted with such skill as 
to shed a halo of romance around 
Cromwell’s secret service. Burnet’s 
history contains a deal of gossip about 
it, which however we prefer to set 
aside in favour of the solid informa- 
tion in the State-Papers. 

One means of intelligence which is 
particularly prominent in the Papers 
is the interception of letters. Thurloe 
in August, 1655, added the office of 
Postmaster General to his other 
functions, chiefly no doubt to obtain 
control of the postmasters and the 
mails. The position and duties of 
the postmasters gave them special 
opportunities for observing anything 
dark or suspicious that might be 
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going forward; and of these oppor- 
tunities they were specially enjoined 
to avail themselves to the utmost, 
reporting in all cases to Thurloe 
himself. The mass of letters thus 
or otherwise intercepted is enormous, 
and of astonishing variety; but the 
interest thereof is dead, so we must 
pass them by with the remark that 
Thurloe intercepted at least fifty of 
Hyde’s or of the King’s letters, for 
one that Hyde intercepted of Thurloe’s. 
We turn therefore to another matter 
within the scope of police, namely 
seditious meetings, to all of which 
Thurloe sent his own reporters. One 
specimen of their reports we must 
give for its interest in exemplifying 
the persistence of a certain type of 
mountebank-martyr in these British 
Islands. This following fragment is 
from a speech delivered by Mr. Feak, 
the Anabaptist, on Monday, January 
5th, 1656-7. “He (Feak) began to 
intimate that possibly there might be 
some court spies, some miserable 
intelligencer or intelligencers who 
came to take notes . he told 
among other things the story of 
his arrest, all the circumstances of 
which he did set out in a very path- 
etical way of speaking to move his 
audience to compassion, in the same 
manner as he represented all the other 
particulars and passages of his 
suffering in a very enlarged and 
ample oration..... I am almost 
weary of repeating this kind of stuff,” 
concludes the unhappy _ reporter. 
“This is all I could collect [tive 
huge folio pages] being far trom 
candle-light, and my shoulders laden 
with a crowd of women riding upon 
the tops of the seats, so that this is 
but the fortieth part of what he 
rambled over.”’ 

Of other reports, sworn statements 
and the like, the number is endless ; 
but none have any biographical in- 
terest except a letter from Oliver St. 
John, of all persons, invoking Thurloe’s 
assistance for the arrest of his son. 
This son William, it appears, was 
rather an unsteady young man, had 
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run away from home, and could not 
be found ; so Chief Justice St. John, 
anticipating the methods of the elder 
Mirabeau, applied to Thurloe for 
lettres de cachet. Needless to say 
Thurloe soon restored the erring 
William to his father, who like a 
true Englishman decided that a ne’er- 
do-weel would be better in the 
Colonies than in England, and de- 
spatched him to the West Indies. 
Thurloe evidently took pains, for St. 
John’s sake, about the young man, 
for he caused reports of his behaviour 
to be sent home to himself. These 
were not very satisfactory. “ Mr. Will. 
St. John behaves himself very civilly, 
but is not willing to undertake any 
employment,” wrote one correspondent 
from Jamaica. ‘‘ He stands in need 
of money and hath had some of me.” 
Who could wish it to be otherwise ? 
We have met so many men of Mr. Will. 
St. John’s stamp in the Colonies that 
our heart quite warms towards him. 
Let us now pass to a more compli- 
cated matter. Cromwell, according to 
Pepys, allowed £70,000 a year for 
intelligence, and thereby carried the 
secrets of all Europe at his girdle ; 
and whatever the price paid, the main 
statement of Pepys is true. It was 
the rule in Thurloe’s department to 
pay high for good intelligence rather 
than pay a little for bad. ‘‘ Concern- 
ing a good correspondent at Rome,” 
writes Thurloe’s agent at Leghorn, “I 
doubt not to effect it to content when 
I shall know your resolution what you 
intend to spend therein. These people 
cannot be gained but by money, but 
for money they will do anything, ad- 
venture body and soul too. . . . Such 
intelligence must be procured from a 
Monsignor, a secretary, or a Cardinal. 
. . » LT should say £1,000 a year were 
well spent, with £500 pension and now 
and then £100 gratuity.” The court 
of the exiled King was the place where 
Thurloe’s agents were busiest, and it 
is astonishing to find what men were 
in his pay. One at least of Charles’s 
most intimate circle was permanently 
engaged. The first of these, one 
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Manning, was unfortunately for him 
detected by Hyde and shot. A second, 
Sir Richard Willis, fell into Thurloe’s 
hands first as a prisoner, arrested for 
complicity in a plot against Cromwell. 
He was released on accepting service 
under Thurloe, and was employed as 
a spy up to the very eve of the Re- 
storation, without provoking the 
slightest suspicion from Charles or 
Hyde. <A third, Colonel Bamfield, 
had been a “flaming Presbyterian 
Royalist,” and had been trusted with 
the duty of smuggling the Duke of 
York out of England; but he was in 
Thurloe’s pay even before the estab- 
lishment of the Protectorate. Bam- 
field was rather a slippery creature, 
and required to be carefully watched ; 
but he stood in particular awe of 
Thurloe, who kept him in great order 
and employed him to the very last. In 
fact Royalist officers, no doubt through 
the pressure of impecuniosity, seem to 
have been obtainable for spy’s work 
without the least difficulty. Lord 
Broghill found one agent for Thurloe 
in the person of one Colonel Black- 
adder (Plackater Broghill spells him 
phonetically) who had fought for the 
King all through the war in Scotland, 
and had lost an arm in his service. 
Broghill intimates that he has no 
doubt as to the reception of Black- 
adder by Charles ; and Thurloe finally 
sent him abroad under an act of 
banishment to make him the more 
acceptable. 

For other services “an ingenious 
priest or Jesuit” was preferred, 
especially in Catholic countries, but 
any “suitable active Papist”’ was 
gladly welcomed. No possible advan- 
tages of kinship, or sentiment, or re- 
ligion were overlooked in the search 
for intelligencers. Sir James Mac- 
donnell, “‘ head of that Clan and name 
in Scotland,” was prevailed upon to 
use ties of clanship in order to obtain 
intelligence from two kinsmen serving 
with the Spanish armies. “ He said,” 
writes Lord Broghill, “that nothing 
in the world would induce them to 
be intelligencers to me, but they should 
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be Ais intelligencers, and whatever 
they sent him he would forthwith 
despatch to me. . . . He would pre- 
vail with them not to remove their 
families, both as better hostages to 
their faithful dealing, and better spurs 
to their diligence.” 

The command of such a_ secret 
service gave Thurloe a knowledge of 
foreign affairs which was probably 
unequalled ir. Europe. His agents 
were scattered all over the Continent, 
and he himself held all the ends of the 
strings at home. The best proof of 
its efficiency is the fact that all con- 
spiracies whether for assassination or 
insurrection at home, or invasion from 
abroad, were timefully and decisively 
crushed. The “ vigilancy of Thurloe ” 
passed almost into a proverb, for it 
seemed as though nothing could be 
kept from him. He himself however 
appears to have treated this portion 
of his duties in the most matter of 
fact fashion. “TI shall in the story 
that I am to tell go back no further 
than winter was twelvemonth,” he 
says casually, in reporting the dis- 
covery of one serious conspiracy to 
Parliament. ‘These many months,” 
he writes respecting another plot, “I 
have known the agents dispersed up 
and down for the purpose and some of 
the chief persons they depend upon for 
their enterprise, and some of the places 
they intend to begin at... . I have 
now made the designs of invasion and 
insurrection as evident and demon- 
strable as if they [the conspirators] 
had done both.” Nevertheless the 
strain of work and anxiety must have 
been appalling ; and it is significant to 
note that the suppression of a con- 
spiracy is almost invariably followed 
by a temporary breakdown of Thurloe’s 
health. Being an Essex man he was 
subject to fever and ague, which seems 
to have seized him after all periods of 
extraordinary pressure of work. That 
he had his reward in the gratitude of 
Cromwell we cannot doubt; but he 
received, so far as we know, no public 
recognition of his services in this de- 
partment excepting on one occasion a 
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vote of thanks from the House of 
Commons. It is worth while there- 
fore to record a short spontaneous 
outburst of admiration from young 
Henry Cromwell. “ Really,” he wrote, 
“it is a wonder you can pick as many 
locks leading into the hearts of wicked 
men as you do; and it is a mercy, we 
ought to own, that God has made your 
labours therein so successful.” There 
was also this discouragement to his 
efforts, that Cromwell treated the 
offenders in these plots for the most 
part with great lenience, until at the 
last he began to lose patience, and was 
severe to the Royalists, “‘ judging it 
very unreasonable,” to use Thurloe’s 
own words, ‘‘that we should be alarmed 
once every year with invasions or in- 
surrections by them.” 

It may be thought that this business 
of detection might have sufficed as 
work for one man ; but it was only a 
portion of Thurloe’s task. All the 
threads of diplomatic business were 
held by his hand, and diplomacy was 
active in the years of the Protectorate 
as of every provisional government. 
Negotiations with Holland, with Spain 
(until the war), with France, with 
Denmark, with Sweden, to say nothing 
of smaller matters, kept his agents 
and himself continually busy, particu- 
larly when men like Mazarin were to 
be dealt with. Unceasing vigilance 
was his motto in this as in other 
matters. Nor was he less active in 
the matter of military intelligence ; 
indeed he was never more exacting to- 
wards his agents than in this province, 
rating them soundly for omissions, 
and plainly showing by his directions 
that he was as much a master of their 
business as of his own. Perhaps his 
greatest triumph was the interception 
of the Spanish plate-fleet at Teneriffe 
by Blake in April, 1657. That fleet 
was watched, partly by good luck and 
partly by good management, from as 
far back as the previous November. 
The first clue as to its destination was 
furnished by a volunteer intelligencer 
from Jamaica. The agents at Leghorn 
and Madrid, with their subordinates 


at the various ports, verified it by 
questioning every skipper who came 
into port from across the Atlantic ; 
and the result was that Blake was at 
Santa Cruz at the right moment.j 

It is not difficult to conceive how 
one who held so many strands of 
administration should grow to be recog- 
nised not only as the best medium of 
communication with the Protector, but 
also as the chief working-man of the 
Government. No one who has had to 
do with government offices is ignorant 
that there is generally one man (he 
may be the highest or the lowest) in 
every department who alone is worth 
approaching for the transaction of 
business. Such a man was Thurloe in 
the days of the Protectorate. Every- 
one seems to have applied to him, 
whatever their business; even if it 
were a divine who desired advice as to 
the public baptism of a Turkish con- 
vert, or a sea-captain who wished for 
rules as to the precedence of the 
British and French flags when the 
fleets sailed in company, or an am- 
bassador’s wife who sought for an 
enlargement of her husband’s suite. 
For Thurloe seems to have been one of 
those men, so invaluable in keeping 
any service together, who is every- 
body’s friend. Officers on foreign 
service never hesitated to trouble him 
about their private affairs ; and Thur- 
loe, so far as can be judged from the 
test of a few cases out of many, never 
failed to give help where he could. So 
rising a man as William Lockhart, 
when proceeding on his first diplomatic 
mission to the French court, could 
write and beg Thurloe not to call him 
“your Excellency,” for that he really 
“owned him as his master and 
reverenced him as his father.” When 
we remember that all official salaries 
were in arrear in those days we can 
better understand how invaluable such 
a man as Thurloe must have been to 
the public service. 

And this consideration leads us to 
the most interesting passage of Thur- 
loe’s life, to his relations with Crom- 
well’s son Henry. Beyond Whitehall 
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there were two men on whose shoulders 
the burden of government principally 
lay, George Monk in Scotland and 
Henry Cromwell in Ireland. Both of 
these Thurloe kept carefully informed 
of all current news, holding them in 
touch with Whitehall by admitting 
them, though at a distance, to its 
councils. But Henry Cromwell was to 
Thurloe not merely a fellow-official, 
but a pupil of high promise from 
whom great things were expected. At 
the outset Henry’s career was purely 
military. He had entered the army at 
sixteen, become a captain at twenty, 
and at twenty-two was a colonel fight- 
ing in Ireland under his father. Early 
in 1654 he was entered at Gray’s Inn ; 
but was almost immediately despatched 
to Ireland to report on affairs in 
general, After a short stay he re- 
turned to England, but in the following 
year was sent over once more to super- 
sede Fleetwood, at first with the title 
of Major-General only, but latterly 
with the title as well as the office of 
Lord Deputy. From the day of his 
arrival at Dublin until the fall of 
Richard Cromwell, Henry and Thurloe 
maintained a regular correspondence, 
which is among the most interesting 
of all the records of the Protectorate. 

Ireland, when Henry took over the 
administration, was quiet enough so 
far as open rebellion was concerned ; 
but, as in England, there were mutin- 
ous and discontented spirits in the 
army, and indeed in the Council of 
xovernment itself, the worst of them 
being John Hewson, afterwards known 
as the “lucky shoemaker” of Crom- 
well’s House of Lords. Hewson, and 
other veterans of the Civil War, by 
no means approved of the substitution 
of Henry for Fleetwood. ‘The latter 
was a weak, vacillating creature, not 
over loyal to the Protector, an old 
comrade of theirs and easily moulded 
to their will. Henry was imperious, 
zealous, and capable, devoted to his 
father, highly impatient of obstruction 
or delay, and barely eight-and-twenty. 
The consequence was that before he 
had been in Ireland a month he was in 
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violent battle with some of his Council, 
who, having failed in an endeavour to 
retain Fleetwood, were trying every 
means, honest or dishonest, to under- 
mine Henry’s authority. The mischief 
was serious, for the spirit of insub- 
ordination spread atonce. A meeting 
of disaffected officers at Wexford, 
“put it to the question whether the 
present Government were according to 
the word of God, and carried it in the 
negative.” Henry, a quick-tempered 
man, was furious, and vented his feel- 
ings in indignant letters to Thurloe, 
complaining at great length of the 
treatment which he had received and 
inveighing vehemently against the dis- 
loyalty of Hewson and all other 
Anabaptists. It is pleasant to see 
with what tact Thurloe smoothes down 
Henry’s ruffled feathers. Of course, 
he says, these men have behaved very 
badly to you ; and we know it as well 
as you, “and therefore I hope neither 
your Lordship nor any sober man will 
be troubled with these things... . 
hard sayings, yea, reproaches and worse 
is the portion of the best men in these 
uncertain and giddy times, and you 
must not think to go shot-free ; only 
let me entreat you not to be jealous 
that you are the least misunderstood 
by your friends here.” This was 
Henry’s first lesson in the art of 
governing men. He took it in good 
part, called his irreconcilables together, 
assured them gently that he meant to 
be master, and dismissed them with 
the kiss of peace. ‘ But,” he wrote 
to Thurloe with the delightful con- 
fidence of eight-and-twenty, “ I do not 
think that God has given them a 
spirit of government.” 

Then for a few months the insub- 
ordinate spirits in Ireland were quiet ; 
but by the summer of 1656 the trouble 
had begun again, and this time Henry 
not only sent long letters of com- 
plaint but asked permission to resign, 
all in an extremely injured and sulky 
tone. Once again Thurloe smoothed 
the ruffled plumes, and forced him 
gently back to his work. His diffi- 
culties, he admitted, had been and 
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would be trouble enough: “ But, my 
lord, it is not your portion alone. If 
opposition, reproaches, hard thoughts 
and speeches of all sorts would have 
made his Highness to have quitted 
his relation to the public, he had 
surely done it long since. And I 
persuade myself your lordship cannot 
be ignorant how he hath been exer- 
cised in this kind. Everybody can 
keep his place when all men applaud 
him, speak well of him. But not to 
faint in the day of adversity,—that is 
the matter. He that looks for more 
than his own integrity and sincerity 
at this time of day for his reward 
will be mistaken ; and truly he that 
hath can look difficulties enough in 
the face.” 

These two brief extracts must suf- 
fice to show how delicately Thurloe 
could handle men. Henry, it is clear, 
was a remarkably able administrator ; 
but he was extremely difficult to 
manage. He had all the selfishness 
that belongs to a masterful nature ; 
he was desperately jealous of his 


father’s good opinion, very suspicious 
even of his most trusted advisers, 
absolutely devoid of all sense of the 
ludicrous, and as a natural conse- 


quence almost morbidly sensitive. 
The disloyal factions in the Councils 
of State both at Whitehall and in 
Dublin were quite aware of his fail- 
ings, and took constant advantage of 
them to excite friction between Henry 
and the central Government, by ob- 
structing Jrish business at Whitehall 
and spreading invidious reports. Their 
greatest feat in the latter kind, quite 
a stroke of genius in its way, was to 
compare Henry to Absalom who stole 
away the hearts of Israel from his 
father. Henry went frantic with rage, 
wrote violent letters abusing every- 
body and everything, sent in his 
resignation and demanded summary 
punishment of the author of the 
phrase. Thurloe in vain strove to 
show him the absurdity of such a 
course ; but Henry only became more 
violent, and complained that his au- 
thority was never supported. Thur- 
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loe however would neither quarrel 
with him nor truckle to him. ‘You 
asked me what I think,” he wrote in 
effect, “and I have told you; and I 
am sure you would not wish me to pro- 
fess an opinion which I do not hold.” 
And within a few weeks Henry dis- 
covers that Thurloe, without saying a 
word, has procured for him greater 
powers in his commission as Lord 
Deputy than he had ever hoped for. 
Straightway he overflows with grati- 
tude: “For your care and industry, 
for your seasonable advice and prayers 
I owe you more thanks than I can 
now go about to express.” But after 
a month or two Henry again becomes 
impatient with the attitude of White- 
hall to Ireland, and writes to Thurloe 
not only with vehemence but with 
impertinence, ending finally with a 
note so extremely curt that he him- 
self was frightened at it. “I have 
not heard this month from Mr. 
Secretary,” he wrote to Lord Brog- 
hill. ‘I really wish if he be under 
any resentment I could tell which way 
to show my affection to him. Pray 
let me know as particularly as you 
can concerning him. He is a man of 
much worth, ‘and has shown a par- 
ticular affection for me.” Thurloe 
was not offended, but broken down 
by ague and overwork ; and then it 
seems to have occurred to Henry for 
the first time that Thurloe’s tasks 
were even more difficult than his own. 
In its ordinary course the correspond- 
ence of the two men breathes the 
same tone; a rare loftiness of public 
spirit, a consciousness of almost in- 
surmountable difficulties, with a firm 
resolution to stand up to them. From 
time to time Henry breaks down. 
He clamours for heroic remedies, or 
like Elijah throws himself on the 
ground. Then the unwearied Secre- 
tary, amid all the press of his own 
work, raises him up with, “Go, re- 
turn.”” Your father, he says in effect, 
cannot break with all his old allies ; 
we must do our best with things as we 
find them. Back to your work. 

And thus the two men approached 
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the last desperate year of the Pro- 
tectorate, with the sad knowledge 
that in spite of all efforts at concilia- 
tion the provisional government was 
no nearer to settlement into a per- 
manent government than at its out- 
set. From the beginning Henry had 
advocated a reversal of Cromwell’s 
policy. He would have had him break 
with all the unmanageable sections, 
political and religious, which, though 
they had fought with him against 
Charles, were now conspiring in turn 
against him. ‘ Does not your peace 
depend upon his Highness’ life?” he 
wrote. “I say, beneath the imme- 
diate hand of God there is no other 
reason why we are not in blood at this 
day.” Let the Protector then have 
done with false friends and the so- 
called old cause ; let there be a new 
cause, the cause of Oliver Cromwell 
and peace in England, and let the 
Protector stand or fall by it. And 
this in fact Cromwell was inclined to 
do. ‘His Highness declares that 
henceforth he will take his own reso- 
lutions,” says Thurloe; and it was 
time. That most significant symptom, 
hopeless disorder of the finances, was 
showing itself with terrible intensity, 
and rapidly hastening a crisis. But 
Cromwell’s resolution was taken too 
late. In the same letter wherein he 
speaks of it, Thurloe mentions that 
the Protector is at Hampton Court as 
well for his own health as for that of 
his daughter Elizabeth Claypole. This 
was in July, 1658; on the 6th of 
August Elizabeth Claypole died, and 
a few days before her death Cromwell 
himself had sickened. By a strange 
irony the birth of the new policy was 
bound up with the death of the only 
man who could execute it. 

From that day forward the letters 
follow close on each other, full of sad 
forebodings and sickening anxiety. 
One postscript brings us almost to the 
door of the sick-room. ‘“ His Highness 
is just now entering into his fit. I 
beseech the Lerd to be favourable to 
him in it.” The dying Protector was 
moved from Hampton Court to St. 
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James's, and very soon it was seen 
that all hope of his recovery was 
vain. Then arose the question as to 
his successor. Cromwell had nomin- 
ated one in a sealed letter addressed 
to Thurloe a year before, but had 
revealed the name to no one. Search 
was made for this letter, but it was 
never found, then or afterwards. 
There is a mystery hanging over this 
transaction, and over the succession of 
Richard which will never be cleared 
up. We have no space to enter into 
it here. Two things alone seem 
certain: that Thurloe was the only 
man who dared approach the dying 
Cromwell on the subject; and that 
he and others looked to see the suc- 
cession fall on Henry rather than 
Richard. The matter was to no 
individual more important than to 
Thurloe, who was by the nature of 
the case bound to be the successor’s 
chief adviser. Here is his account of 
the matter to Henry. 


WHITEHALL. 
(Saturday, 4 September, 1658.) 

May IT PLEASE youR ExceLLency,—I 
did by an express on Monday give your 
Excellency an account of his ‘Highness’ 
sickness and the danger he was in. Since 
then it hath pleased God to put an end to 
his days. He died yesterday about four 
of the clock in the afternoon. I am not 
able to speak or write. This stroke is so 
sore, so unexpected, the providence of 
God in it so stupendous, considering the 
person that is fallen, the time and season 
wherein God took him away with other 
circumstances, that I can do nothing but 
put my mouth in the dust and say, It is 
the Lord. 

His Highness was pleased before his 
death to declare my Lord Richard suc- 
cessor. The Lord hath so ordered it that 
the Council and the Army hath received 
him with all manner of affection. He is 
this day proclaimed ; and hitherto there 
seems a great face of peace. The Lori 
continue it. 


So the end was come. Richard, 
not Henry, was Protector; and there 
was nothing for Thurloe but to serve 
Richard as faithfully as he had served ~ 
his father, which he joyfully did. 
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Richard held one great trump card, 
Henry Cromwell and his army in 
Treland ; but the difficulty was to 
know when toplay it. Henry begged 
to be allowed to resign, and come to 
England ; but though anxious for his 
presence, Thurloe did not dare to let 
Ireland pass from his hands, and 
accordingly Henry, though much 
against his own will, remained in 
Dublin. The mutinous officers in 
England soon showed their hand by 
petitioning Richard, in effect, to resign 
all control of the army. Richard 
yielded so far as to give them Fleet- 
wood for Major-General, but firmly 
declined to relinquish the supreme 
control ; giving his reasons in a very 
temperate but firm and quite un- 
answerable speech, which was written 
for him by Thurloe. The officers then 
tried a different plan. They knew 
that their two most formidable rivals 
were Thurloe and Henry, and they 
concentrated their attacks against 
them. As it happened, Thurloe fell 
ill at this time and was unable to 
attend the Council, so that it was not 
difficult for them to decry him, upset 
his work, and sow dissension between 
him and Henry. Thus Thurloe, on 
his recovery, found that Henry’s new 
commission as Lord Deputy of Ireland 
had been tampered with in Council, 
and that Henry was furious with him 
in consequence. This matter was 
soon put right ; but other difficulties 
were not so easily adjusted. The 
officers gave him no rest. They 
invaded the sick man’s chamber, and 
reproached him as he lay white and 
weak, “not able to put pen to 
paper without throwing himself down 
again in the bed.” And all that the 
officers had to complain of was that 
Richard trusted him, and was led 
entirely by his advice. Thurloe 
wrote the story in weariness of mind 
and body to Henry, and offered 
Richard his resignation. But Richard, 
to his credit, would not accept it ; he 
was at any ratea Cromwell. “Truly, 
my lord,” wrote Thurloe, “his High- 
ness hath carried himself very steadily 
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and with honour hitherto in all these 
agitations; and I am persuaded is 
not afraid of men.” Still the perse- 
cution of Thurloe continued, until he 
wrote to warn Henry that he might 
have to fly to him for protection. 
Henry on his side begged once more 
to be allowed to join his brother ; but 
was told that neither he nor Ireland 
were safe, if separated. 

The mutinous officers, finding them- 
selves too weak to stand alone, coalesced 
with the malcontents and fanatics of 
all shades, and prepared then for more 
decided action. But first came the 
last memorial of the great Oliver, the 
public obsequies to his wax effigy. 
Everything passed off quietly “but 
alas! it was his funeral” wrote Thurloe 
pathetically, one of the few sincere 
mourners in the Abbey on that day. 
A week later the Council of State 
decided to call a Parliament, and 
every one became active ; the Republi- 
cans, poor foolish mortals, “ disputing 
what kind of Commonwealth they 
should have, taking for granted they 
may pick and choose.” Thurloe was 
elected for three seats, Tewkesbury, 
Huntingdon, and the University of 
Cambridge, for the last through the 
influence of his old patron St. John, 
who was Chancellor of the University. 
Thurloe had no connection with Cam- 
bridge, but the University judged him 
to be pulchre eligibilis, and naturalised 
him by conferring on him the degree 
of Master of Arts, which, together with 
the seat, he gratefully accepted. He 
had evidently recovered his health and 
spirits by this time, for he wrote to 
Henry that he meant to stand up to 
his adversaries to the last. 

The Parliament met on the 27th of 
January 1659, and settled down to 
obstruction at once; obstruction of 
the modern kind as any one who 
studies Burton’s Diary may see. The 
worst offender was Sir Arthur Hasel- 
rigge, one of the five arrested heroes 
and never forgetful of the fact. The 
type of man is perennial. “ My friends, 
Mr. Hampden, Mr. Pym, and Mr. 
Strode” (Holles omitted for good 
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reasons)—“O fortunatam natam me 
consule Romam!”  Haselrigge in 
this Parliament excelled himself with 
speeches of three hours and the like, 
wherein he had of course his peers, 
Thomas Scot, Luke Robinson, and 
Sir Henry Vane, and worse still his 
imitators among the rising genera- 
tion. “Mr. [name not given] stood 
up and told a long story about Cain 
and Abel, and made a speech nobody 
knew to what purpose.’ So deliberate 
was the offence, so patent the inten- 
tion, that it was openly said that the 
Dutch (who were behaving rather sus- 
piciously just then) would gladly give 
the House £2,000 a day to waste time 
in this fashion. Hours of protracted 
debate were occupied by the important 
question whether or no Sergeant Wal- 
ler could present a report to the House 
without “ making his three legs,” that 
is, three congees or bows. At last 
after five days of such trifling, Mr. 
Secretary Thurloe stood up, ‘“ very 
suddenly and abruptly,” and said, 
quite in the Cromwellian manner, 
“ You have spent some time about the 
forms of your House, it is now time to 
mind other things”; and therewith he 
proceeded to move the first reading of 
a bill for the recognition of Richard 
and of the government established 
under him. From that moment he 
seems to have acted as leader of the 
House of Commons in the modern 
sense, laying before it all questions 
and proposals of financial, domestic, 
and foreign policy. He appears to 
have spoken as little as possible ; 
waiting as a rule till the chatter of 
debate had subsided, and then sum- 
ming up the business before the House 
with great temper and judgment. 
Occasionally impatience forced him 
into a certain crudeness of utterance, 
as for instance, “ You may make as 
advantageous a peace as you please 
with Spain, if you spoil it not by your 
discourse here.” But for the most 
part he bided his time and carried his 
Bill of Recognition and other points 
with quiet pertinacity and address. 
Once only did he blaze out into ex- 
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treme indignation, and then he had 
some excuse. A Royalist plotter, who 
had been exiled to Barbadoes and had 
made his escape, presented a petition 
to the House stating that Mr. Secre- 
tary had sold him into slavery for 
£100. All signs point to the proba- 
bility that this was a carefully pre- 
pared scheme to obtain Thurloe’s 
expulsion from the House; and it 
appears that things would have gone 
hard with him, in spite of his proved 
innocence, but for an accident. The 
subject of course gave great oppor 
tunity for high talk about the liberties 
of free-born Englishmen and so forth, 
which was taken advantage of to the 
utmost. But unfortunately in the 
middle of it, a certain Major-General 
Browne rose and gave a particular ac- 
count of the long confinement, hardship, 
and suffering, which he, always a good 
Parliamentarian, had endured at the 
hands of the Long Parliament. After 
this nothing more was said about the 
liberties of free-born Englishmen, and 
Thurloe was left unharmed. 
Nevertheless he did not deceive 
himself as to the doubtfulness of his 
prospects. “I am not wise enough,” 
he wrote (April 13th, 1659) “to under- 
stand the present condition of affairs 
here. We spend much time in great 
matters and make little progress there- 
in.” The end was very near. The 
army once more (April 6th, 1659) came 
to the front with an address to Richard, 
setting forth its want of pay, the 
designs of its enemies and the danger 
therefrom to “the good old cause.’’ 
Richard passed the petition to the 
House of Commons, which read and 
ignored it. Thereupon the army grew 
more pressing and called a meeting of 
officers for the 20th of April. The 
House, as a counterblast, on the 18th 
passed at one sitting and in a great 
hurry a vote to prohibit meetings of 
officers, and other votes to the same 
effect ; and Richard ordered all officers 
to their regiments. There is evidence 
that Thurloe spent the night of the 
19th of April in desperate negotiation 
with the leaders of the Republicans 
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and of the soldiers ; but to no purpose. 
The officers held their forbidden meet- 
ing; and General Disbrowe, Richard’s 
uncle, informed him that if he did not 
dissolve Parliament the army would 
do it for him. On the 21st Richard 
called his advisers together and sought 
their counsel. The majority were for 
a dissolution ; but Richard fought the 
point, according to one account, all 
night and until four o'clock next 
morning, with Thurloe alone at his 
back, maintaining that a dissolution 
would be his ruin and theirs. At last 
however Richard gave in, consented 
to dissolve Parliament, and therewith 
terminated his period of rule, probably 
with no great unwillingness. He seems 
to have been an indolent creature, but 
by no means a fool, nor, as Thurloe 
recognised, afraid of men. It required 
some courage to say openly to an as- 
sembly of his father’s generals : “‘ Here 
is Dick Ingoldsby who will neither 
preach nor pray, and yet I will trust 
him before ye all.” 

So Richard retired, and his brother- 
in-law Fleetwood, in the name of the 
army brought back the Rump of the 
Long Parliament to reign in his stead. 
Henry Cromwell resigned his com- 
mand in Ireland also, taking occasion 
to write a letter to the Speaker so 
mercilessly biting in its sarcasm as to 
give great offence at Westminster. 
The fall of Richard of course carried 
with it the fall of Thurloe. A new 
Council of State was installed, and 
Thomas Scot, a noisy, incompetent 
windbag, succeeded him as secretary. 
It must have been at this time that 
Thurloe carried off his papers to 
Lincoln’s Inn and hid them in the 
false ceiling in his chambers, where 
they remained undiscovered and un- 
suspected until the reign of William 
the Third. 

He still retained the threads of 
secret intelligence, and flatly refused 
to give Scot the names of his in- 
telligencers when asked for them, 
knowing well that betrayal would 
mean death to more than one. For 
the rest he seems to have borne him- 


self as highly when overthrown as in 
power, commanding the admiration 
even of Hyde’s agents. “This only I 
rejoice in,” writes one, “that Secretary 
Thurloe dares boldly defy them, he 
having taken no man’s money, invaded 
no man’s privilege, nor abused his 
own authority, which is and merits to 
be great, the weight of all foreign and 
almost all domestic affairs lying on 
him.” The fact was that his with- 
drawal threw much of the adminis- 
trative machinery out of gear; and 
it is stated that he preserved his safety 
under the Rump mainly by granting 
occasional doles of information. His 
main principle remained unchanged, 
the exclusion of the Stuarts at any 
cost; so he employed himself, in 
alliance with his old chief St. John, 
in countermining Hyde’s approaches 
to various men of influence in England. 
He was so successful that Hyde feared 
he should have to exclude him from 
the coming Act of Oblivion; while 
Hyde’s emissaries frankly declared 
him, with St. John and Pierpoint, to 
be “ beasts.” 

In February 1660, after the 
changes consequent on Monk’s 
arrival in London, the wheel turned, 
and Thurloe found himself in office 
once more. Whereat a hum of 
delight ran through the ranks of the 
British agents abroad; “Our old 
chief has come back!” Thomas Scot 
had been a sad change from John 
Thurloe. Hyde was _prodigiously 
annoyed. “I peeped,” says one of 
Thurloe’s ubiquitous intelligencers, 
“into a letter of Hyde’s in which 
was this passage among many others : 
‘I am extremely sorry to hear that 
Thurloe is again like to get intoemploy- 
ment, who knows so well the art of 
doing mischief, and who is I am 
afraid without any remorse for what 
he has done.’”’ 

So Thurloe returned to his old work, 
intercepting Hyde’s letters and check- 
mating him at point after point. But 
it was useless. Thurloe was aware 
from his intelligence, and not less 
from other indications, that the end 
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was come. 


He wished, for instance, 
for a seat in the Convention Parlia- 
ment, and wrote to a friend at Bridg- 
north about seeking election there. 
The letter was returned with much 
grief and sorrow of heart. Time had 
been when the writer had so good an 
interest in Bridgnorth as to prevail 
for burgesses “ unworthy to be named 
in the same day with Mr. Thurloe” ; 
but those days were gone. 

Clearly the game was up. A fort- 
night later, Hyde received “very 
frank overtures” from Thurloe, which 
seem to have puzzled him a good deal. 
Thurloe had outwitted him so often 
that Hyde looked at his letter with 
almost comical timidity. The next 
that we hear of Thurloe is the order 
for his arrest for high treason on the 
15th of May 1660; and a further 
order six weeks later allowing him 
free liberty to pass to and from the 
Secretary of State’s office. So Thurloe 
made his peace with the Stuarts, by 
what means we can only guess, and 
regained his liberty. Two papers on 
the foreign policy of the Protectorate 
mark the transfer of kis work to his 
successor ; but these contain only in- 
formation, advice being studiously 
excluded. It is said that the new 
King pressed him hard to take em- 
ployment in his service, but without 
success. He had served a master (he 
said) whose rule was to seek out men 
for places not places for men, a phrase 
which has not the ring of genuineness 
and was probably never uttered by 
him. His last interference, charac- 
teristically enough, was a letter to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 
favour of his old master, St. John: 
“The truth is that my Lord St. John 
was so far from being a confidant of 
his [Cromwell’s] that those who loved 
and valued him had something to do 
to preserve him under that govern- 
ment,”—a curious light on the lasting 
attachment of the former servant to 
his first master. 

He retired, we are told, to his seat 
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at Great Milton in Oxfordshire, com- 
ing up to his chambers at Lincoln’s 
Inn during term-time. Nevertheless 
he lost heavily by the Restoration, hav- 
ing to forfeit a new house which he had 
built on lands granted him from the 
confiscated estate of the see of Ely. It 
is pathetic to read that he had built it 
on the model of St. John’s seat at 
Long Thorp, probably enough to 
realise some boyish ambition that he, 
the poor parson’s son, would one day 
live in a house like the squire’s. We 
may therefore picture him as still 
somewhat of a celebrity at Lincoln’s 
Inn in the early days of the Restora- 
tion. Very strange his thoughts must 
have been as he watched the Irrecon- 
cilables meeting their inevitable fate. 
Perhaps with Evelyn he saw the 
quarters of Thomas Scot, “ mangled, 
cut, and reeking,” borne in baskets 
along the Strand ; perhaps with Pepys 
he saw Harrison on the scaffold at 
Tower Hill. Henry Vaneand Arthur 
Haselrigge, the high-spirited gentle- 
men, Okey and Overton, good soldiers 
both, met with the same fate as 
Venner the rebellious wine-cooper. 
These and many others had plotted 
against the Protector, and he had 
spared them,—for this! Thurloe lived 
to see Dunkirk sold to the French, 
Dunkirk which had cost him such 
mountains of work, had brought such 
glory to the Red-Coats and such joy to 
the Lord Protector, sold, so folks said 
and believed, to satisfy the rapacity 
of the King’s concubines. He lived 
to see London depopulated by the 
plague of 1665 and desolated by the 
fire of 1666; and, worst of all, he 
lived to hear the roar of the Dutch 
guns in the Medway in 1667. Fate 
spared him little. He died suddenly 
on the 21st of February 1667-8 in his 
chambers at Lincoln’s Inn and lies 
somewhere in the crypt of Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel. He was one of the most 
remarkable figures of a great period ; 
and no man knoweth his sepulchre to 
this day. 
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THE WITCH OF YELL. 


Tue Witch sat placidly sewing in 
her doorway when I saw her first, 
looking like nothing in the world but 
a sonsie Zetlander of some forty odd 
years, with a fresh colour and a thick 
coil of raven-black hair half hidden 
by her headgear, a bright blue hand- 
kerchief spotted with white. I gave 
her good-morning, and asked her if 
she would give me a glass of water 
and a bannock of oat-cake, as I had 
been walking for some hours and was 
both hungry and thirsty. 

‘‘ And welcome,” she said with the 
pretty Shetland courtesy, “if you 
be from Ireland, mistress.” 

“Tam Irish,” I said ; “‘ but wouldn’t 
you give an oat-cake to an English- 
woman, my friend? No?” as she 
shook her head resolutely. ‘And 
how is that?” 

“No food of my baking will pass 
Scots or Southron lips,” she said 
harshly. “Sit ye down,” pointing to 
her own stool; ‘ ye’re fair tired out, 
mistress.” 

I laughed faintly as I accepted the 
seat. ‘‘I have been trying to walk 
away from myself,” I said; “and 
though I’ve tramped through a whole 
forenoon, I haven't done it yet.” 

“Ah!” she said smiling a little, 
only with her lips, for her eyes kept 
their steady sadness. ‘“ It’sa far way 
you have to go, mistress; and you 
must walk by night ‘stead o’ day. 
You're married,” glancing down at 
my ungloved hands. ‘ Have ye ever 
born a child?” I looked down at my 
black dress and nodded silently. The 
woman drew in her breath sharply as 
if she were hurt at heart. “ Ay,” 
she said, “so have I; and lost it too. 
Poor lass!” and to my intense aston- 
ishment she stooped and kissed me 
once and again. ‘‘ How old was he?” 
she went on gravely, taking no heed 


of the wonder in my face. “Mine 
was @ man grown, but yours must ha’ 
been but a bairn; ye have the look 
of a bairn yourself.” 

“Have 1?” I said with a dreary 
laugh. ‘An old bairn, I’m afraid. 
My boy was seven years old.” 

“ Ay; and your man’s alive? Do 
I know your man? And what for 
does he let you come here to dree 
your weird alone?” 

“My man knows it’s the kindest 
thing he could do,” I said, “And I 
think perhaps you know him,” I 
added a little proudly. “Nearly 
every one in the islands knows Hector 
MacKenneth.” 

“ Ay do they ; he’s a man!” the 
Witch said emphatically, as she came 
out of the cottage with a plate of ban- 
nocks and a big cup of milk. “ And 
there’s never a soul in the islands but 
he has done a kind turn or spoken a 
kind word te,—even to me.” 

“Why ‘even to you’?” TI asked. 
“ My husband has a great respect for 
you; he told me you were the wisest 
woman in the islands, Lief.” 

“Did he, now? And I his brother’s 
wife!” the Witch said musingly. 

I started. “Whose wife? Not 
Ronald MacKenneth’s, Ronald that 
died in England?” 

“That same Ronald,” she said 
quietly. “He died in the South, I 
know, and some Southron brought the 
news to MacKenneth himself. But 
he lies buried away in the South, I 
heard say. Do ye know where, Mistress 
MacKenneth ?” 

“No; I wish I could tell you, poor 
soul,” I said, pitifully. “I wish I 
could help you.” 

“My bonny Ronald,” she said, 
looking out to the blue tumbling 
waves of the Sound, her eyes grave 
and sad and her voice very low. “ It’s 
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little ye thought of me, but on the 
day we were handfasted and the day ye 
lay a-dying.”” Then she bent down a 
little and looked sharply into my face. 

“Did ever any one in the islands 
say to ye that we two were not man 
and. wife? Did ever MacKenneth 
himself ?” 

“Never MacKenneth,” I said hon- 
estly. 

“Others have, though,” she looked 
sharply at me again ; then caught my 
hand in hers, and dragged me up from 
my seat. “Come wi’ me, you wife of 
the MacKenneth, and I’ll show you 
what handfasting means to a wo- 
man.” 

I drew my cloak round me with my 
free hand, and we went slowly to- 
gether over the scattered rocks and 
sand, and down a little grassy slope, 
till we stood in front of an upright 
stone with a round hole in its centre. 

“There,” said the Witch, still hold- 
ing my hand fast in hers, “there’s 
where we were married, my man and 
I. See ye here, Eleanor MacKenneth, 
do you love your man, or liked ye your 
first lad best ?” 

I cried in my heart to the dead-and- 
gone Oscar to forgive me, and then I 
looked the woman fairly in the eyes, 
and answered her: “I love MacKen- 
neth best.” 

“Where were ye married? In 
kirk, of course ?” 

“In kirk, yes. We were married 
in a London church,” I said, “ the 
church of St. Stephen.” 

“ Kirk-Stephen, ay? Well, this is 
Kirk-Odin, where thousands have been 
made man and wife in their day. Go 
you nearer to the stone, wife of Mac- 
Kenneth, and you shall be married 
there too, if you’re no’ afraid!” 

“Do I look afraid?” I said with a 
smile ; and she smiled back at me. 

“Put your hand—closed, so— 
through the hole in the stone.” I 
obeyed with some difficulty, for the 
hole was unevenly cut, and its edges 
were jagged. “ Now,” said the Witch, 
“open your hand, and hold it so, and 
now say after me—” 
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I hesitated a moment, and then 
repeated after her. “In the name of 
the One-Eyed, the name of Odin, I hold 
thee and have thee through this life, 
and that life, and all lives to follow. 
I call thee and keep thee, my hand for 
the witness, my lips for thy kissing, 
my strength for thy weakness, my 
tears for thy sorrow, my breast for thy 
head when thou boune thee to sleeping, 
my life for thy calling—’ Then she 
stopped and looked vaguely at me and 
beyond me, and I finished the oath 
with words that rose in my mind 
though I had never heard them before : 
“ My life for thy calling, my death for 
thy living. Hear, Thor, and hear, Odin, 
and Hector MacKenneth.” Then I 
drew my hand out from the hole, and 
turned to the Witch; but the next 
minute [saw that her thoughts were 
not with me or with this material 
world at all, and I went softly away, 
leaving her standing with her back to 
the sea and her eyes fixed on the great 
stone, listening, listening intently and 
vainly with her hand against her 
ear. 

So I saw her the next time I passed 
her neat cottage. She had been 
gathering some herbs, and now she 
stood listening again, with the herbs 
held tightly to her breast. This time 
I stopped to speak to her. “ Lief 
MacKenneth,” I said quietly, “are you 
not going to give your sister the 
morn’s greeting ?” 

She gave me a quick, wild, wonder- 
ing look, and her eyes filled with 
sudden sunshine. “God bless you for 
the MacKenneth,” she said earnestly, 
‘and for the sisterhood. But you 
must not stop with me to-day.” 

“Why?” I said. “ We are not going 
to have a storm, Lief.” 

“Are we no?” she laughed. 
‘““Woman dear, you’re no Zetlander. 
There'll be a storm on us inside of an 
hour, and a black wind strong enough 
to blow the heart out o’ your breast, 
oo,’ 

“Or the dead out of their graves,” 
I said with meaning, and her face 
lighted up again. 

x 








“Maybe,” she muttered, ‘‘ maybe. 
Now go home, you wife of MacKenneth, 
and dream o’ your man, and the bairns 
to be. Oh, ay,” as I drew back flush- 
ing hotly. “I’m not a witch for 
nothing, and I can see their shadows 
round you, Eleanor MacKenneth, two, 
three, and four. Now,’—she turned 
and caught my hands in hers and 
kissed me on lips and cheek and fore- 
head with eager close kisses. ‘‘ There 
now, go home, Eleanor woman, and 
shut the storm out. When do you 
go to your own home,—soon ?” 

“ Next week,” I answered. ‘I told 
Hector to expect me on Thursday.” 

“Ay; and a fine calm journey to 
you, dear heart. But I'll see you 
again. Go now, and good-bye, woman 
dear.”’ 

I heard very little of the storm that 
night, for I slept as soundly as a 
child ; and when towards morning I 
began to dream, my dreams where 
pleasant enough, though they were all 
of Lief. The last dream of all was 
the one which made the deepest im- 
pression on me. It was of Lief again, 
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but as I had never seen her. Young, 
and with a wonderful shy gladness in 
her eyes, she stood at the door of her 
cottage in the driving rain with her 
hands fast in the hands of a man with 
fair hair and bold blue eyes, a younger 
edition of my own husband. I saw 
them kiss each other, nd then I 
woke. 

‘*Ronald has come back to her,” I 
said to myself as I rubbed my drowsy 
eyes ; and somehow I was not in the 
least surprised or grieved when mine 
hostess came in later on in the morn- 
ing to tell me that the storm had 
wrecked half a score of houses, and 
had blown the Witch’s cabin out to 
sea. Nothing was ever heard of the 
Witch herself ; but after a little while 
my husband and I had a pine-wood 
cross put up close to the Stone of Odin, 
and on it we wrote the two names, 
Lief and Ronald. And in the small 
church of Kirk-Harold, where Lief 
was christened, we put up a tablet to 
the glory of God and in loving memory 
of Ronald MacKenneth and Lief his 
wife. 
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WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL. 


(AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT RUGBY SCHOOL, ON JUNE 2tTH, 1894.) 


I HoPE you boys in this last decade 
of the century are as great hero- 
worshippers as we were in the fourth. 
Speech-day, 1834, was the first I was 
at, as I had come as a new boy in 
February of that year, just sixty years 
ago. It was beld at Easter then, in 
the middle of the long half-year, which 
lasted for five months with only a 
break of three days. That year 1834 
was a famous one for Rugby. At 
Oxford Arthur Stanley had got a 
Balliol, and at Cambridge Dean 
Vaughan a Trinity scholarship, while 
still sixth-form boys, and the reputa- 
tion of the school was going up by 
leaps and bounds at the universities 
and in the country. But though we 
small boys were proud in a way of 
Stanley and Vaughan, of Clough and 
Burbidge, and other scholars and 
poets, we looked on them more as 
providential providers of extra half- 
holidays than with the enthusiasm of 
hero-worship. This we reserved for 
the kings of the Close, round whom 
clustered legends of personal encounters 
with drovers at the monthly cattle- 
fairs (which were then held in High 
Street, and came right up to the school 
gates, tempting curious yokels to tres- 
pass on the sacred precincts), or the 
navvies who were laying down the first 
line of the London and North-Western 
Railway, or the gamekeepers of a 
neighbouring squire with whom the 
school was in a state of open war over 
the right of fishing in the Avon. 

I did not myself share this rather 
indiscriminate enthusiasm; for the 
kings of the Close were, as a rule, a 
rough and hard set of taskmasters, 
who fagged us for whole afternoons, 
and were much too ready with the 
cane. But for this very reason I had 
all the more to bestow on the one who, 


to my boyish imagination, stood out 
from the rest as Hector from the ruck 
of the Trojan princes ; and this hero 
was William Cotton Oswell, whose 
portrait took its honoured place yester- 
day on the walls of our Rugby Val- 
halla. It was not from any personal 
knowledge of or contact with him, 
for we were at different boarding- 
houses and at opposite ends of the 
school ; and I doubt whether he ever 
spoke to me in his life, though I often 
shared his kindly nod and smile when 
we met in the Close or quadrangle. It 
was the rare mixture of kindliness 
and gentleness with marvellous 
strength, activity, and fearlessness, 
which made him facile princeps among 
his contemporaries. I don’t believe 
he ever struck a small boy here, or 
even spoke to one, in anger. 

And so there was no drawback to 
the enthusiasm with which one 
watched him leading a charge at foot- 
ball, or bowling in a Big-Side match, 
or jumping two or three pegs higher 
on the gallows than any other boy. 
He cleared eighteen feet nine inches of 
water in Clifton brook, which means, as 
you know, at least twenty-one feet 
from take-off to landing. No doubt 
his good looks added to the fascination. 
You can see from the portrait what 
a noble face his must have been even 
in boyhood, and his figure was quite 
as striking. He stood six feet in his 
stockings when he left school at eight- 
een, but did not look his height from 
the perfection of his figure ; broad in 
shoulder, thin in flank, and so well 
developed that he was called “the 
Muscleman.” I must not dwell on that 
time, so will give you one instance 
only of his early prowess in athletics. 
I don’t know what the record has 
been in late years, but in my time 

x 2 
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Parr was the only man who was ever 
known to have thrown a cricket-ball a 
hundred yards both ways. No record 
was kept here, but this I saw Oswell 
do. From a group of boys ata wicket 
on Little-Side ground, as it then was, 
he threw a cricket-ball, over as I 
believe, or at any rate through, the 
great elms (which were then standing 
in a close row at right angles to the 
school buildings) into the Doctor’s 
garden, for there it was picked up. 
Measure it how you will, that throw 
must have been considerably over a 
hundred yards. 

He left a great blank in the school 
life in 1836. We heard he had gone 
to Haileybury for a year on his way 
to India, where he had got an appoint- 
ment as writer. In those days there 
was no telegraph, no cheap post, no 
overland passage, and no penny 
papers to spread every scrap of news, 
true or false, over the whole kingdom. 
No one thought of a pleasure trip to 
India for a month or two in the winter 
to look up friends or young relations, 
for the voyage round the Cape even in 
the Company’s finest ships took from 
three to four months. The two worlds 
were wide apart, and the young subal- 
tern or civilian was lucky who man- 
aged to get a run home once in ten 
years. So a curtain fell between 
Oswell and his old _ schoolfellows, 
which was not lifted, for me at any 
rate, for more than a generation. Now 
and again, at long intervals, thinking 
over schooldays, his figure would rise 
up as attractive as éver, and I would 
wonder what had become of him, and 
that no heroic rumour of him had 
floated back from the other side of the 
world. 

You may fancy, then, the shock of 
joy which I felt when the lift came 
at last. I, like every one else, had 
rushed to get Livingstone’s first book 
on South Africa, and was deep in the 
second chapter, in which he details 
the drought at his station, the threats 
of the Boers, and the rumours of a 
lake and rivers and a rich country to 
the north that had determined him to 
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attempt the crossing of the Kalahari 
desert which lay between, when 1 
came on this passage: “ I communi- 
cated my intention to an African 
traveller, Colonel Steele, and he made 
it known to another gentleman, a Mr. 
Oswell. He undertook to defray the 
entire expense of guides, and fully 
executed his generous intention.” 
Surely, thought I, that must be “the 
Muscleman,” or “handsome Oswell,” as 
we used sometimes to call him ; that’s 
just what he would have done. I was 
not long in doubt ; it was my boyhood’s 
hero sure enough. “Oswell was one 
of Arnold’s Rugby boys,” Livingstone 
wrote; “one could see his training 
in always doing what was brave, and 
true, and right.” Now let us see how 
it was that he managed to turn up in 
Africa at this critical moment. 

In India he spent ten years, rising 
rapidly to the post of collector and 
judge. His station was thirty miles 
from the nearest English doctor, so he 
added the study of medicine to his 
regular work. This was heavy enough, 
but did not hinder him from joining 
any young Englishman who came to 
hunt. In one of these hunts he saved 
the life of the then Lord Gifford, 
shooting a tiger which his lordship, 
who was short-sighted, had not no- 
ticed, and which was in the act of 
springing. On another of these ex- 
cursions the party encamped on ground 
full of malaria, and were struck with 
jungle fever, of which several died. 
Oswell, thanks to his splendid consti- 
tution, struggled through, after being 
insensible for several days. No sooner 
had he recovered consciousness than 
he set to work on a pile of his district 
papers —complaints from villages, 
reports of gang-robberies, &c.—with a 
wet towel round his head. He cleared 
his table at the cost of a dangerous 
relapse, the effects of which he could 
not shake off ; so he was sent to the 
Cape on sick-leave, those who saw him 
embark doubting if he would ever 
reach the Cape alive. 

Once landed, however, the dry warm 
air revived him, and in a few months 
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he was away to the north, exploring 
and elephant-shooting, in which pur- 
suits he came across Dr. Moffat, the 
great missionary, Livingstone’s father- 
in-law, and Captain Steele, the hunter 
of big game, who directed him to 
Livingstone’s station, Kolabeng, two 
hundred miles to the north on the 
borders of the Kalahari desert. He 
had with him a brother sportsman, 
Mr. Murray, and they at once joined 
eagerly in Livingstone’s project to at- 
tempt to cross the Kalahari desert. 
“Mr. Oswell,” to repeat his words, 
‘at once undertook to defray the whole 
cost of guides, and fully executed his 
generous intention.” They started on 
the Ist of June 1849, and reached 
Lake Ngami in two months, on the 
Ist of August, the first white men 
who had ever seen it. The story of 
their journey has been told both by 
Livingstone in his first book, and by 
Oswell in the chapter he wrote for the 
Badminton Volume on Bic Game 
SHOOTING, published after his death in 
1893. I know no reading of more 
absorbing interest, but you should all 
read it for yourselves. And when 
you are reading, remember that the 
whole of Central Africa was a blank 
then on our school atlases, while every 
lake and river and mountain range is 
now laid down, right away to the 
Red Sea, the South Atlantic, and the 
Mediterranean. Here I can only give 
you the estimate that Livingstone 
formed of his companion before they 
got back to Kolabeng. “When my 
men wished to flatter me,” he wrote, 
“they would say, ‘If you were not a 
missionary you would be just like 
Oswell; you would not hunt with 
dogs.’ They declare he is the greatest 
hunter that ever came into the coun- 
try.” His method was to get within 
twenty or thirty yards of his game— 
lion, elephant, or rhinoceros—whereas 
most men fired at fifty or sixty. Of 
course this doubled the danger while 
it made surer work, and his marvellous 
escapes were frequent. One I will 
content myself with on this journey, 
an encounter with a rhinoceros, which 
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he killed at last, but which had tossed 
him and torn the scaip of his head 
almost off. Murray went to look for 
him, and told Livingstone, “I found 
that beggar Oswell sitting under a 
bush and holding on his head.” He 
had in fact adjusted his scalp, and the 
blood was streaming through his tin- 
gers. Let me here cite another wit- 
ness or two as to his character as a 
hunter. Mr. Horace Waller, of the 
Oxford Mission, writes : “ Livingstone, 
who knew no fear himself, spoke of 
Oswell’s desperate courage in hunting 
as quite wonderful ; not but what he 
suffered from it to the day of his 
death, the result of an engagement 
with a rhinoceros. Oswell would, for 
instance, ride up alongside of a hyena, 
and, unloosing his stirrup leather while 
at full gallop, brain the beast with 
the heavy stirrup.” Again, Sir Samuel 
Baker says : ‘ His extreme gentleness, 
utter recklessness of danger, and com- 
plete unselfishness, made him friends 
everywhere, but attracted the native 
mind to a degree of adoration. He 
was the Nimrod of South Africa, 
without a rival and without an enemy, 
the greatest hunter ever known in 
modern times, the truest friend and 
most thorough example of an English 
gentleman.” 

In April 1851 Livingstone started 
again from Kolabeng, this time with 
his wife and children, on the invita- 
tion of Sebituane, the great chief of 
the Makololo, who offered him a 
settlement wherever he might choose. 
Oswell was again with him, and went 
ahead of the wagons to dig wells and 
provide water; but even with this 
precaution the party, which included 
Mrs. Livingstone and the children, 
were at one point four days without it, 
and nearly perishing. Leaving Mrs. 
Livingstone and the children as the 
guests of Sebituane, Livingstone and 
Oswell explored north and east, and 
discovered the Zambesi River, and the 
great Victoria Falls from which it be- 
comes navigable for ships to the Indian 
Ocean. For this he was voted the 
gold medal of the French Geographi- 
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cal Society. On their return Sebituane 
was attacked by inflammation of the 
lungs, and died in a few days. His 
death altered all Livingstone’s plans, 
and probably the subsequent history 
of the continent ; for now Living- 
stone resolved to send his family home, 
and return alone the next year to 
tind a way either to the west or east 
codst. He had already drawn his 
whole salary for 1852 and half that 
for 1853, and so would have been quite 
unable to start on the career which 
opened Africa and gained him a tomb 
in Westminster Abbey, but for Oswell ; 
but fe proved the friend who 
“‘sticketh closer than a brother.’’ He 
accompanied them to Cape Town, and 
in Livingstone’s words “ made all 
comfortable,” giving the children who 
were in rags a new outfit which cost 
£200, and enabling Livingstone to 
start once more for the north. He 
answered all remonstrances by laugh- 
ingly protesting that it all came from 
ivory, and that the Doctor and his 
wife had as good a right as he to the 
money drawn from the preserves on 
their estates. 

Before leaving his African career I 
must give shortly a characteristic 
story which was told incidentally by 
him in “South Africa Fifty Years ago,” 
and unconsciously, as though he were 
quite unaware of what I cannot but call 
its beauty and pathos. It is of his 
relations with an Africander who bore 
the (to us rather comic) name of John 
Thomas, one of the men he hired at 
the Cape to accompany him and Living- 
stone on their first expedition. The 
contract was that these men should be 
bound to goas far as the Lake Ngami, 
but no farther. When therefore Os- 
well and Livingstone determined to go 
on to the north, they called the men 
together and told them they need not 
go any farther, but could choose be- 
tween waiting for their return or 
accompanying them. At first the men 
hesitated, and seemed likely to refuse 
to go farther, when Bono Johnny (as 
he was called by this time) jumped up, 
and in Dutch, which he spoke when 
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excited, said, “ What you eat I can 
eat, where you sleep I can sleep, where 
you go I will go; I will come with 
you.” The others paused for a mo- 
ment or two, and then chorused, “‘ We 
will go.” “Do you think after that,” 
Oswell writes, “it was much matter 
to us whether our brother was black 
or white?” Johnny stayed with him 
through four years, at the end of 
which Oswell wrote of him, “as a 
grand specimen of manhood, good 
nature, faithfulness, and cheerful en- 
durance I have never met his equal, 
white or black.” Johnny at the last 
moment begged his master to take 
him over to see England, which he did, 
and got him atemporary place ascoach- 
man to his brother, a country parson. 
A few weeks later Oswell met Johnny 
in the village with the cook on one 
arm and the lady’s maid on the other, 
and found that they were going on 
with his education which Oswell had 
begun in the bush, the cook under- 
taking his reading and the lady’s 
maid his writing. At the end of six 
months Johnny had to return to 
Africa, and Oswell, who had volun- 
teered on the outbreak of war with 
Russia, lost sight of him. It was 
eighteen months before they met again. 
Oswell was carrying secret service 
money for Government in the East, 
and came across the camp of the Six- 
tieth Rifles. He was talking to an offi- 
cer from horseback, when he felt a hand 
laid on his off-stirrup, and looking 
round found Johnny there, who had 
become messman to the regiment and 
was in high favour. He jumped down, 
and they had a long African talk, and 
from that time till Johnny’s death 
Oswell kept his eye on him, and got 
him at last a place as butler to a friend 
in England, where, as everywhere else, 
he made himself indispensable by 
cheerful and faithful service. There 
Johnny was struck by a fatal illness, 
and died in a few hours. “TI heard 
of his illness,’”’ Oswell writes, ‘‘ too 
late to see him on earth; but I trust 
master and man may yet meet as 
brothers in heaven.” 
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The modesty and self-depreciation 
of his character were strong to the 
end. Looking back at his relations 
with Livingstone, he writes in “ South 
Africa Fifty Years ago”: ‘‘ He could 
talk to the Kaftir ears and hearts, we 
only to their stomachs; but I would 
fain believe his grand work was made a 
little smoother by our guns.” I should 
rather think it was. Thus, when a tribe 
in Livingstone’s district was on the 
point of starvation from the long 
drought, and the people reduced to 
mere walking skeletons, he and Mur- 
ray took more than six hundred men, 
women, and children with them, fed 
them for several months till they were 
“all fat and shining,” and sent them 
back with a store of dried meat enough 
to last for months, without one miss- 
ing, sick, or feeble. 

How one wishes that England were 
still represented by Oswells in South 
and Central Africa! Happily Rugby 
again has sent one such in Mr. Selous, 
who has sustained the high type set 
by Oswell in early days. But I much 
question whether the ordinary type 
of African sportsman of to-day will 
benefit Africa, or raise the native 
enthusiasm or admiration for English- 
men. A few days ago I was reading 
a review of the last book published 
by two of them on African sport. 
They would seem to have taken with 
them a staff of trained servants, and 
horses and donkeys loaded with sup- 
plies sufficient to have made the ad- 
venture at any rate quite comfortable. 
Small blame to them for that, you will 
say, if they could afford it; and I 
agree. But what shall we say as to 
their method of shooting lions? It 
seems to have been to tether an un- 
fortunate donkey in a clearing, and 
leave him there for hours till a lion 
sprang on the poor shuddering jackass 
and had taken a good suck at his 
blood, and then to shoot him from a 
neighbouring place of safety. Well, we 
will say at any rate that Oswell would 
probably haveas soon thoughtof tether- 
ing his black brother Bono Johnny for 
bait to a lion as a poor jackass. 
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To go back to our story. After 
sending off Mrs. Livingstone and the 
children, Oswell followed to England 
for family reasons, and was at home 
when the Crimean War broke out 
a year later. He at once volun- 
teered, as I have already told you, 
went out to Constantinople, and was 
employed by Lord Ragian to carry 
despatches and secret service money 
to Sir Lintorn Simmons at Shumla, 
and on other missions. On the fall 
of Sebastopol he returned to England, 
and at once, without waiting for the 
shower of titles and decorations which 
came when peace was made, the old 
longing for wandering and adventure 
being still strong, sailed for South 
America, in November 1855. On 
board the mail-steamer he met his 
future wife, who was going out to her 
sister, Lady Lees, the wife of the 
Chief Justice of the Bahamas. After 
wandering through Chili, the West 
Indies, and the United States, he 
came home, renewed his acquaintance 
with Miss Agnes Rivaz, who had also 
returned, and they were married. 
From that time he settled down to 
the quiet life of an English country 
gentleman, built himself a house at 
Groombridge, near Tunbridge Wells, 
which he filled with his African 
trophies, and found a sphere for his 
energy in his parish and neighbour- 
hood. Every neighbour who needed 
him became his special care. To the 
poor he was not a mere benefactor, 
but each man’s and woman’s and 
child’s personal friend. His Indian 
experience here came into play. Every 
little ailment or accident was a cer- 
tain summons to “the Master,” as he 
was generally called ; and if remon- 
strated with he would smile and say, 
‘there was something in being able 
to send for a doctor whom they had 
not to pay.” He was an enthusiastic 
gardener, and the whole neighbour- 
hood was stocked with plants and 
flowers from Hillside. His great 
strength remained to the end. One 
day calling at an old friend’s he found 
him very ill, and his wife and son 
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consulting how he could be moved. 
In a moment he was in Oswell’s arms, 
carried and placed gently in the place 
they had prepared for him. The Paris 
Geographical Society, as has been said, 
had sent him their gold medal, and 
he was made a Fellow of the English 
Society ; but, writes Francis Galton, 
another African explorer and admirer 
of Oswell, “He was too shy and 
modest, and could not be induced to 
take that prominent share in those 
stirring times of the Geographical 
Society which was his right, and 
which he was often urged to take.” 
In the same way, though an excellent 
recounter to friends of his exploring 
and sporting experiences, he steadily 
resisted the offers of publishers and 
the persuasion of friends to take the 
public into his confidence in print. 

It was only in the last year of his life 
that he was induced to put pen to paper 
as to his hunting and exploring work. 
Happily the editor of the Badminton 
Library persuaded him to write in the 
volume on Bic Game Snootinc. The 
result was the chapters on ‘‘ South 
Africa Fifty Years ago” in that 
volume, which in my judgment stand 
quite foremost in our sporting litera- 
ture. Read them, and, while the 
interest is absorbing, you will not find 
a trace of that delight in and relish 
for mere slaughter which is so offen- 
sive in most books of sport. Here is 
a short characteristic quotation, which 
will give you the mood in which the 
mighty hunter looked back on his own 
exploits. ‘‘I am sorry now for all 
the fine old beasts I have killed: but 
I was young then ; there was excite- 
ment in the work; I had large 
numbers of men to feed, and every 
animal except three elephants was eaten 
by man, and so put to good use.! I 

1These three elephants, which he regrets 
were not eaten by man, were shot by him away 
from camp in order to send the valuable ivory 
to an Englishman who was shooting in the 
neighbourhood, to buy a supply of lead, Oswell 
having run short, and the nearest store at 
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filled their stomachs, and thus in some 
mysterious way, as they assured me, 
made their hearts white.” 

On the other hand, the zest for the 
old desert life of his early manhood 
comes back evenas he writes : “There 
is a fascination to me in the remem- 
brance of the free life, the self-depend- 
ence, the feeling as you lay under 
your kaross that you were looking at 
the stars from a point on the earth 
whence no other European eye had 
ever seen them; these are with me 
still, and were I not a married man, 
with children and grandchildren, I 
believe I should head back to Africa 
again and end my days in the open 
air. Take the word of one who has 
tried both ; there is a charm in the 
wild life; the ever-increasing never- 
satisfied needs of the tame my soul 
cannot away with.” 

I could call a dozen well-known 
witnesses to confirm everything I have 
said as to the charm of a character 
to which Lamartine’s saying, “ Rien 
n'est si doux que ce qui est fort,” 
applies more truly than to any one I 
can remember. I will cite one only 
whose testimony will, I know, be of 
special interest* here, as it comes from 
an intimate friend of Oswell, but not 
a Rugbeian, Lord Rendel. ‘“ He 
carried, as well as deepened, the stamp 
of Rugby at its best ; fearless of soul 
and body, yet tender, kindly, gay ; 
wise with a large experience, but 
utterly unworldly. I would, as an 
Etonian, give all the mere gentlemen 
Eton could breed fora handful of such 
men as Oswell. Manliness without 
coarseness, polish without complacency, 
nobility without caste! May Rugby 
keep the mould, and multiply the 
type!” Amen! 

THomas HvGHes. 


which he could buy being fourteen hundred 
miles away to the south. Mr. Webb, of 


Newstead Abbey, the sportsman in question, 
sent the ivory back to Oswell with a liberal 
gift of bars of lead, and they became intimate 
friends. 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND HER NEW ALLIES. 


“ WHEN you live near a volcano,” 
said Bismarck once in reference to 
France, “ you must always look out 
for the smoke.” That was a felicitous 
remark, made by one who had spent 
the greater part of a long and busy 
life in watching the drift of the smoke 
as it floated over Europe. There is 
probably no country in the world 
whose affairs are so necessary to care- 
fully follow. There is no history so 
dramatic as the French. France is a 
land of surprises,and the place of all 
others where the unexpected con- 
stantly happens. Every year, indeed 
almost every month, has its store of 
inexhaustible wonders. Last autumn 
it was the celebration of the alliance 
with Russia, and the outburst of 
enthusiasm which on that occasion 
drove all France into a frenzy of ex- 
citement will be fresh in everybody’s 
mind. Such an ebullition of national 
feeling had rarely if ever before been 
anywhere witnessed, and it at once 
astonished and perplexed the world. 
The feeling of amused surprise was 
not unmixed with a touch of trepida- 
tion, for there were few who grasped 
the true import of the event in all its 
bearings. It was an incident of some 
gravity, which will mark an epoch in 
the history of Europe. 

Twice within the last three years 
has the French Republic taken a step 
of very great consequence. First of 
all it succeeded in coming to a friendly 
understanding with the Vatican, and 
in inducing the Pope to look upon 
republican and democratic institutions 
with a benevolent regard. That was 
a great advance for the Republic.! It 
was an event which assuaged the re- 
ligious warfare which had long caused 

‘See an article on ‘‘France and the 


Papacy” in MAacMILLAN’s MaGazinr for 
January 1893. 


bitterness and strife; it almost com- 
pletely crushed the Legitimist party, 
and removed one cause of that inter- 
national isolation which had soured 
the sensitive minds of the French. 
The ecclesiastical ban under which the 
Republic had been thrown was at last 
removed, and it became possible for a 
Frenchman to heartily embrace the 
established form of government and at 
the same time to remain a faithful son 
of the Church. But that was not 
enough. To have won over the Pope 
was something; but to secure the 
hearty recognition and friendship of 
one of the old and great traditional 
monarchies would be better still. 
Hitherto they had regarded her at 
best with a kind of benevolent neu- 
trality. In the nature of things there 
is a great gulf fixed between a monarch 
and a president, which mere goodwili 
cannot in itself abridge; and the 
French Republic had to attain its 
majority before the first break in its 
isolation could be made. The fétes at 
Cronstadt and Toulon showed to the 
world that this had been accomplished, 
and that the Czar of all the Russias 
had embraced the French Republic. 
This Franco-Russian Alliance was the 
second step, and of its history and 
meaning it is proposed to say some- 
thing here. For, if regarded from a 
large and philosophic point of view, it 
will be seen to mark an epoch in that 
confused and turbid stream of human 
affairs which it is the part of the his- 
torian to analyse and clarify. 

At the time of the festivities which 
took place last October in Paris and 
Toulon, there were few who did not 
express their surprise that the French 
and Russians could have any senti- 
ments or interestsin common. It was 
cited as an extraordinary case of ex- 
tremes meeting. People asked what 
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could there be about Russian autocracy 
to attract the French, and how it was 
possible for the Russians to associate 


themselves with such extravagant 
effusiveness with a nation whose 
democratic institutions they could 


only regard as alien and abhorrent. 
But there are traits in human character 
and nature which forms of government 
cannot affect ; and between the Rus- 
sians and the French there would seem 
to have long existed some subtle sym- 
pathy of temperament and tastes which, 
in spite of political obstacles of the 
most imperious kind, tended continu- 
ally to bring them together. [It was 
in the time of Peter the Great that 
the two nations first came into contact. 
Before his time the Russians cannot 
properly be said to have belonged to 
Europe at all. The Czars kept a 
separate and semi-barbaric state at 
Moscow. Peter altered all that. He 
laid the foundations of St. Petersburg 
in order, as he said, to knock out a 
window for the Russians to look 
through into Europe; or, as Dean 
Stanley wrote in one of his graphic 
letters, Russia was “ literally dragged 
by the heels and kicked by the boots of 
the giant Peter into contact with the 
European world.” His ambitions were 
unbounded, and in pursuit of them he 
turned to France for assistance. His 
audacity was such that he sought a 
marriage between his daughter Eliza- 
beth and Louis the Fifteenth, or some 
other member of the French royal 
family,and in furtherance of this design 
he visited Paris in 1719. The uncouth 
giant was received with amused dis- 
dain and not a little curiosity, and his 
proposals were, as might be supposed, 
somewhat coolly received. Little came 
of this visit at the moment, but for 
the first time a French ambassador 
was sent to Russia, in the person 
of M. de Campredon. The first 
stone was laid, and the seed was 
sown which was destined some day to 
bear fruit. Paris had fascinated 
Peter, and he carried home with him 
a knowledge of things French for 
- which those about him soon conceived 
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a passion. Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Peter, inherited a large share of her 
father’s ambitious character, and in 
1740, during the minority of Ivan 
the Sixth, she seized the throne 
mainly owing to the assistance she 
received from the French through 
their ambassador, the Marquis de la 
Chétardie. She vowed she would 
never forget the help she had received, 
and, to do her justice, she kept her 
word. The Russians hitherto had 
adopted German fashions more than 
any other ; but Elizabeth did her best 
to transform St. Petersburg into a 
sort of Russian Paris, and her efforts 
were eagerly seconded by the society 
of the capital. There was a rage for 
everything French. The great ladies 
gossiped in French, wore French 
toilettes, and regaled their guests 
with French dinners and sweetmeats. 
Masqued balls, the Italian opera, and 
the French comedy were speedily in- 
troduced, and the Empress went so 
far as to ask Louis the Fifteenth 
to authorise two celebrated French 
comedians to come and play at St. 
Petersburg. The request was refused, 
for a reason that was thoroughly 
characteristic of the French, that it 
would annoy the Parisians to be de- 
prived for a time of their two most 
admired comedians. Under the reign 
of the Empress Catherine the trans- 
formation was complete; and when 
the French émigrés flocked to St. 
Petersburg at the time of the Revolu- 
tion they were delighted to find it 
as much Parisian as Paris itself. 
During the Revolution all diplomatic 
relations were cut asunder by the 
Russians, who looked upon the Re- 
publican leaders as a gang of male 
factors ; but they were renewed when 
Napoleon became First Consul, and 
later, in 1807, he entered into an actual 
alliance with Alexander the First. It 


was sacrificed of course to Napoleon’s 
insatiable ambition, with the result 
that is now a matter of history. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons 
the relations of the two nations 
entered on a new era. 


When the 
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Allied Powers entered Paris, Alexander 
declared his conviction that it was 
necessary for the welfare of Europe 
that France should be great and 
strong, and it is therefore only natural 
to find that the two Courts entered 
once more into cordial relations. The 
French Minister, the Duc de Richelieu, 
who had been an émigr? at St. Peters- 
burg, and who had been made by the 
Empress Catherine the Governor of 
Odessa, did much to foster a feeling 
of friendship. Things progressed so 
far that in 1821 the Czar offered an 
alliance to France on the terms that 
she should give Russia her assistance 
in Greece, while she was invited to 
state what compensation she would 
ask in return. It is of some interest, 
in the light of subsequent events, to 
note that the French Government 
would consent to nothing short of the 
extension of the frontiers of France 
to the banks of the Rhine from 
Strasburg to Cologne. The proposal 
found a powerful advocate in Chateau- 
briand, and, though no formal alliance 
was actually signed, it is certain that 
Charles the Tenth and the Czar played 
a concerted part in the politics of 
Europe. There can be little doubt 
that it was due to Russia that 
Great Britain abstained from interfer- 
ing to prevent the French conquest of 
Algiers, and that, on the other hand, 
France supported Prince Otho, the 
son of the King of Bavaria, the 
Russian candidate for the throne of 
Greece. It is said that King Louis of 
Bavaria subsequently remarked to a 
distinguished Frenchman that he had 
two crowns in his family, and that he 
owed one of them to God and the 
other to the French. If the story be 
not true, it must have been an ingeni- 
ous invention to fit the facts of the 
case. 

With the accession of King Louis 
Philippe a coolness between the two 
Courts ensued. The Czar had no 
liking for the Monarchy of July. He 
was strictly Legitimist in his views, 
with a strain in his nature of 
chivalrous romance which at once 
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awakened his sympathy for the fallen 
King and filled him with aversion for 
what he regarded as a usurping dy- 
nasty. And the Court and reign of 
Louis Philippe, who owed his throne 
to the bourgeois, had about it a 
commonplace air of inglorious medi- 
ocrity which was unlikely to win 
sympathy abroad. If men like to 
have a monarchy at all, they like to 
see it dignified and splendid, while 
they have nothing but contempt for a 
crown and sceptre with the gilt off. 
Nowhere was this more felt than in 
the palace of St. Petersburg ; and with 
the fall of Charles the Tenth an end 
was put to the cultivation of that feel- 
ing of friendship which had brought the 
two nations to act together in the 
common interests. 

During the period of the Second 
Empire the two nations suffered a 
complete estrangement. The part 
taken by France in the Crimean 
War, and the sympathy for the Poles 
which Napoleon openly displayed, 
was cause enough for this ; and it was 
only natural that the Czar should 
turn towards Prussia for support. 
That country had earned a debt of 
gratitude for the sympathy she showed 
for Russia during the progress of the 
war, and it formed a natural bond of 
friendship between the two nations. 
This state of things lasted until 
1866, when the Prussians routed 
the Austrians at Sadowa. The 
consequent aggrandisement of Prussia 
created a feeling of jealousy in Russia, 
which subsequent events tended to 
increase. It was in vain that Bis- 
marck sent General Manteuffel on 
a special conciliatory mission to St. 
Petersburg, and that the Grand Cross 
of St. George was conferred by the 
Czar upon the King. The little rift 
was opened which became the ever- 
widening breach. Yet friendly rela- 
tions were ostensibly maintained; and, 
when the Franco-German war began, 
Bismarck was able to count upon 
Russian neutrality, which, true to his 
principle of Do ut des, he purchased 
from Gortschakoff with the promise 
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that he would not oppose Russia when 
at the conclusion of the war she 
should demand to be released from 
that portion of the Treaty of Paris 
which restricted her liberty of action 
in the Black Sea. As _ Bismarck 
afterwards admitted with a touch of 
cynical humour, “I gave her a 
pourboire.” Both sides faithfully 
performed their portion of the bar- 
gain ; and, while Russia held aloof and 
made Austria do the same, Bismarck 
permitted Gortschakoff to tear up the 
treaty in the face of Europe. 

Upon the conclusion of the war the 
relations of France and Russia entered 
on a new and interesting phase, the last 
scene of the drama, so to speak, which 
culminated in the important events of 
last year. If after Sadowa the Russian 
jealousy of Prussia was roused, much 
more was it so after the victory of 
Sedan and the capitulation of Paris. 
The creation of the German Empire, 
withthe cession of Alsace and Lorraine, 
was a stupendous fact which Russia 
could not afford to regard with in- 
difference. It meant the existence on 
her frontier of a gigantic Power, and 
interest as well as natural inclination 
drew her once move towards France. 
On her side, too, nowhere but in Russia 
could France hope for much support. 
The diplomatic history of the next 
twenty years, from 1873 to 1893, pre- 
sents the curious spectacle of France 
assiduously courting the alliance of 
Russia, and of Russia turning a sym- 
pathetic ear, but receiving from time to 
time affronts which filled her with not 
a little feeling of distrust. It is said 
that the quarrels of lovers are the re- 
newal of love, andso it was with France 
and Russia. Periods of coolness and 
warmth continually alternated. It 
was in 1873 that France made the first 
approach towards Russia, and it seems 
impossible to doubt that at that time 
aundduring the next two yearsthe latter 
country performed for France an in- 
valuable service. To the amazement 
of the world, France had already suc- 
ceeded in paying off the war indemnity 
of five milliards of francs—a sum so 
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large that when the French statesman 
Jules Favre heard of it he exclaimed, 
“There have not been as many minutes 
since the birth of our Saviour.” It 
was such evidence of the recuperative 
vitality of France that it alarmed 
the Germans, and made them regret 
that they had not been a good deal 
more exacting in their demands upon 
the vanquished. Whatever may have 
been the real wishes of the Emperor 
and of Bismarck, it is beyond question 
that there was a party, and that chiefly 
the military party, in Germany, which 
was anxious to provoke France into 
a war before she could still further 
recover her strength. In particular, 
the Bertty Post, the organ which, 
according to Continental fashions, was 
supposed to draw its inspiration from 
Bismarck, appeared with an article 
entitled ‘“ War in sight,” which caused 
a tremendous sensation in Europe. 
Even before this the attitude of 
Germany had awakened the pro- 
foundest distrust, and not only had 
General de Fl6, the French ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg, approached the 
Czar on the subject, but the French 
Premier, the Duc de Décazes, and his 
Foreign Minister, the Duc de Broglie, 
had sent the Comte de Chaudordy on a 
special mission to plead the case of 
France with Gortschakoff during his 
stay in Switzerland. The French Go- 
vernment protested themselves as un- 
able as they were undesirous for war ; 
and President MacMahon summed 
up the situation by saying that if any 
one was to stamp on his foot he would 
simply apologise. The appeals of Le 
Fl6 and Chaudordy were not made in 
vain; and both the Czar and his 
Chancellor were able to assure the 
French that so far as Russia could 
prevent it there should be no war. 
When the Czar, accompanied by 
Gortschakoff, visited the Emperor and 
Bismarck at Berlin in 1875, it was 
made clear that any attack made by 
Germany on France would be regarded 
in Russia with disfavour, and the 
peace of Europe was thus secured. 

As time went on the Russians and 
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Germans drew more and more apart. 
The Russians had reason to believe 
that both at the Conference at 
Constantinople and at the Congress 
ut Berlin the German representatives 
were pursuing a policy of active 
opposition, and they were therefore 
more inclined than ever to favour 
the advances of the French. The 
development of events, and more par- 
ticularly the formation of the Triple 
Alliance, seemed to throw France and 
Russia into the arms of one another ; 
and if it had not been for the blunders 
of the French, and thé curious insta- 
bility of their political institutions, 
there can be little doubt that the 
Franco-Russian Alliance would have 
been at least ten years older than it 
is. The Russians could not see in 
France any guarantee for even a 
moderate degree of continuity of 
policy. The parliamentary govern- 
ment of the Republic might be de- 
scribed as a chronic ministerial crisis. 
Ministries succeeded ministries in 
perpetual procession, like figures 
shadowed by a lantern on a screen. 
Not all were equally favourable to a 
Russian alliance. M. Waddington, 
for instance, was said to be more 
inclined to England, and M. Ferry to 
Germany. Nor were the successive 
Presidents all of one mind. M. 
Grévy, for instance, openly pro- 
fessed himself indifferent to foreign 
politics, and looked coldly on alliances 
with any foreign Power. These were 
obstacles arising from the essential 
nature of French institutions which 
it was impossible for anybody to 
overcome. But beyond this, the French 
contrived to give the Russians some 
gratuitous affronts. In 1879 a well- 
known Russian Nihilist of the name 
of Hartmann fied to Paris, and not- 
withstanding the urgent entreaties of 
the Russian Government the French 
authorities refused to extradite him. 
When it is borne in mind that the 
Czar not long afterwards fell a victim 
to a bomb, it is not surprising that 
the Russian Government marked their 
displeasure by recalling their am- 
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bassador. And again, in 1883, M. 
Freycinet gave much offence by 
pardoning the Russian Nihilist Kro- 
potkine. In the light of these events, 
it seems a curious Nemesis of fate 
that M. Carnot should have fallen by 
the hand of one of that brood of 
desperadoes who spare neither presi- 
dent nor monarch, and of whom the 
Russians had had so bitter an ex- 
perience. Added to these causes of 
offence were others engendered by 
some unhappy mistakes which the 
French made in the choice and treat- 
ment of their ambassadors at St. 
Petersburg. In particular, in 1883 
General Appert, who was in high 
favour at the Russian Court, was 
recalled in circumstances which 
gravely affronted the Czar, and for a 
time he not only refused to receive 
a successor in his place, but also 
recalled his own ambassador from 
Paris. Thus twice within a very few 
years diplomatic relations between 
the two countries were suspended. 
To M. Flourens, who in 1886 took 
the portfolio of the Foreign Office, is 
due more than to any other Minister 
the active cultivation of friendly 
relations with Russia. In the first 
place, he took up the Russian side in 
his treatment of the question of 
Bulgaria; and when the Bulgarian 
delegates, who had gone the round of 
Europe to induce the various Govern- 
ments to exert pressure upon Russia, 
arrived in Paris, they found they 
could hope for nothing but active 
hostility from the French Government. 
Nor was this all. It would appear 
that in the time of Pius the Ninth 
the See of Rome came into conflict 
with the Russian Government over 
the Church question in Poland, and 
that in consequence diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two Courts had 
been broken off, and never since re- 
sumed. When Leo the Thirteenth 
was about to celebrate his Jubilee, he 
thought it a favourable opportunity 
to attempt to renew those relations, 
and to this end he determined to 
make use of the good ottices of France. 
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He applied to M. Lefebvre de Behaine, 
the French ambassador at the Vatican, 
and through the medium of M. 
Flourens his wishes were made known 
at St. Petersburg. The result was 
entirely successful, and M. Flourens 
had the gratification of obliging both 
the Czar and the Pope. 

One obstacle alone remained to the 
formation of a Franco-Russian Alli- 
ance, and that was a financial one. 
Hitherto Russia had been in the habit 
of going to Berlin for her money, and 
Russian stock was largely held by 
German banks. It was a _ circum- 
stance which, though apparently 
trivial in itself, made the Russian 
Government more dependent on the 
German financiers than it liked. So 
that when a French syndicate, with 
M. Hoskier, a Paris banker, at its 
head, made advances to M. Wischne- 
gradski, the Russian Finance Minister, 
their proposals fell on very willing 
ears. Of the financial details, of the 
prolonged negotiations and the Ger- 
man opposition, it would be weari- 
some to speak. It will be enough to 
say that in 1888 a Russian loan of 
500,000,000 franes, and again in 1891 
a further loan of 360,000,000 francs, 
were raised in France and subscribed 
for many times over. It was one of the 
most brilliant financial operations of 
modern times ; and if any proof were 
wanted of French confidence in Russia 
it would be found in the fact that no 
less a sum than four milliards of francs 
of Russian stock are calculated to be 
now held by the cautious French in- 
vestor, who rarely travels beyond a 
home security. This is one of those 
substantial facts which mean a great 
deal more than the florid and bom- 
bastic declamations in which inter- 
national amenities are frequently 
expressed. 

Such, in very brief outline, is the 
history of the events which led up to 
the Franco-Russian Alliance. Whether 
that alliance is founded on a written 
contract, and what are its terms, can 
be known only to those who have 
access to the archives of the Quai 
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d’Orsay or the Chancellerie of St. 
Petersburg. But that there exists 
between the two Governments some 
more or less definite understanding 
there can be little doubt. Wherein, 
then, lies its value and importance ? 
Russia gains a useful ally in case of 
war, and her people are put in closer 
touch with a nation to which they 
seem to be drawn by natural in- 
clination. Racial sympathies and 
antipathies are too impalpable and 
indefinable to be easily explained, 
and not the least curious of them is 
the deep-seated feeling of aversion 
which the Slav has always had for 
the Teuton. It is an indisputable 
fact that the Russians as a race, 
putting aside the Government in its 
official capacity, regard the Germans 
with dislike. Itis said that this may 
be partly owing to the feeling of 
jealousy aroused by the immense 
number of German _ residents in 
Russia, who make their competition 
severely felt. But, whatever be the 
causes, there can be no doubt at all 
about the fact. In the French people 
the Russians see the incarnation and 
embodiment of the arts and sciences 
which give dignity to life and clothe 
it with grace, and they must view with 
satisfaction an alliance which may help 
to counteract the influence and power 
of the Teuton, from which they would 
be glad altogether to escape. 

This is the Russian side of the 
account ; but France, it is plain, gains 
very much more. To her the alliance 
is of incalculable value, and the ob- 
vious anxiety with which she has pur- 
sued it in itself is evidence enough of 
that. Of its worth from a purely 
military point of view we forbear to 
speak, But not merely to France as 
a nation, but to France as a Republic, 
and indeed to republican institutions 
as a whole, the event is of very great 
importance. It is the secular com- 
plement of the establishment of 
friendly relations with the Papacy to 
which reference has already been 
made. Without it there would have 
been a sense of incompleteness. The 
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prophecy of Napoleon that in fifty 
years Europe would be either Repub- 
lican or Cossack has in both alterna- 
tives proved entirely false ; and when, 
in 1871, the French Republic was 
created, Republics were thoroughly 
discredited things. In the modern 
history of Europe they were almost 
totally unknown, and what little was 
known had filled people’s minds with 
horror and disgust. The Republics of 
Central and Southern America might 
have been specially created by Pro- 
vidence to serve as warnings to man- 
kind ; and throughout the whole world 
the United States was the sole exam- 
ple of a great and successful Re- 
public. The creation of the third 
French Republic was felt to be a 
great experiment, and so in truth it 
was. If there were many Frenchmen 
who were republicans by conviction, 
there were probably many more who 
were so by necessity ; and even Thiers 
himself found its best apology in his 
belief that it was the form of govern- 
ment which divided Frenchmen least. 
The great Monarchies of Europe re- 
garded it of course with stispicion and 
dislike, and they entirely disbelieved 
in its stability. When Bismarck had 
that historical interview with Jules 
Favre at Madame Jessé’s house at 
Sévres to negotiate a peace, he plainly 
told him that after he had had some 
experience of the government of men 
he would become a monarchist. In- 
deed, the restoration of the Empire 
was a notion which the Germans for 
a time seriously entertained, for a 
Republic was thought hardly capable 
of giving sufficient guarantees for the 
carrying out of any treaty which 
might be entered into. The Republic 
has, however, prospered in a way which 
no one at its birth would have ventured 
to prophesy, and it has extorted the re- 
spect and sympathy, if not the admira- 
tion, of the world. It has claimed to 
stand on an equality of footing with 
the old-established forms of govern- 
ment, and the claim is now conceded. 
The Pope led the way when two 
years ago he commanded the Clerical 


and Royalist party to throw in their 
lot with the Republic, and so shattered 
the most powerful of its foes. By a 
stroke of his pen he did more to firmly 
establish the Republic than might have 
been otherwise accomplished in _per- 
haps a score of years. It is a sign of 
the times that a Radical journal com- 
mented on M. Casimir-Perier’s election 
to the Presidency with the declaration 
that it was due to a “Coalition of 
Reactionaries”” with the help of the 
Pope ; a ridiculous statement, which 
was based on a dim conception of the 
truth. For the union of the guondam 
Royalists with the moderate Repub- 
licans destroyed the chances of the 
Radical candidate. And now the Czar 
has followed suit. A strange inver- 
sion of the policy of the times of the 
Holy Alliance! Alexander the First, 
who made it an object of his life to 
combat the advancement of democracy, 
would have held up his hands in horror 
at the act. 

Republics must always indeed lack 
that dignity and splendour which 
Courts prevent from dying out, which 
help to redeem the world from a 
monotony of dulness, and which 
human nature at bottom dearly 
loves to see. The Americans who 
throng the reception rooms of the 
White House may reflect with 
satisfaction on the fact that Gar- 
field once occupied a log hut or that 
Abraham Lincoln split rails in Illinois ; 
but in their heart of hearts they have 
a liking for pageantry. And even 
where democracy is rampant the here- 
ditary principle, which is the principle 
of monarchy, makes itself felt with a 
curious persistence. The late French 
President was a grandson of that 
Carnot who was the “organiser of 
victory” in the times of the Conven- 
tion, and his successor is the grandson 
of a well-known Minister of the reign 
of Louis Philippe. And so from its 
alliance with the Czar the French 
Republic gathers a few rays of re- 
flected glory, loses its sense of isola- 
tion, and gains a considerable accession 
of strength. That alliance is the 
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crowning glory which has raised the 
nation to a pitch of exaltation such as 
it has never felt since the conclusion 
of the war, and it is easy to under- 
stand the uncontrollable frenzy of 
delight to which last year the people 
gave themselves up. It was a red- 
letter day for the Republic. As an 
immediate result it cannot be denied 
that the French people have shown an 
increased consciousness of power that 
may become a very dangerous sym- 
ptom. Their vigorous action in Siam, 
and their fierce denunciation of the 
Anglo-Belgian Treaty with reference 
to the Congo, are somewhat ominous 
signs of the times. The Frenchmen’s 
belief in their superiority to the rest of 
the world in every branch of human ac- 
tivity almost amounts to adogma. With 
the average Frenchman it is an article 
of faith that if France were blotted 
out, not merely the gaiety of nations, 
but civilisation itself, would suffer 
eclipse. Every art and every science 
is supposed to take its fountain-head 
in France. Countless Frenchmen, for 
example, and M. Thiers among the 
number, have believed that the dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation is due 
not to Newton but to Pascal; and a 
French author of a treatise on the 
history of chemical theory begins it 
by declaring that chemistry is a 
French science, and was founded by 
Lavoisier of immortal memory. Even 
M. Casimir-Perier, in his message to 
the Chambers, could not abstain from 
declaring that France was “ the centre 
of intellectual light.” It would be a 
harmless trait of character, if it was 
confined to the pursuits of peace, and 
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did not extend to an insatiable thirst 
for military glory. M. Guizot, who 
knew his countrymen well, once said 
that there was no folly for which they 
were not ready, provided only it wasa 
military folly ; and that it was almost 
impossible for a French statesman to 
pursue a policy of peace and not to be 
accused of unpatriotic motives. Here 
lies the danger of the present situa- 
tion. There is a story which, if not 
true, may at least well be so. Not 
long before the Franco-German War, 
a French general said to Bismarck, 
** We shall soon have to cross swords 
with you.” When Bismarck asked 
him why, he replied: “ We are both 
cocks, and one cock cannot bear to 
hear another crow too loud. Now you 
crowed too loud at Sadowa.” It isa 
good illustration of the feeling of the 
French, and it cannot be denied that 
in its fit of exultation the Gallic cock 
may be inclined to crow aloud again. 
The French themselves say that when 
France is satisfied Europe is tranquil ; 
but the period of satisfaction never 
seems to come, and the Russian alli- 
ance may serve only to whet the appe- 
tite. But, however that may be, when 
the history of this century comes to 
be written, when the mass of material 
is sifted and the permanent severed 
from the transient, when a large view 
is taken of the course of human pro- 
gress, the alliance of Russia and the 
French Republic will be given not the 
least important place. And if a 
proper perspective of the picture is 
sustained, it will be found to be one 
of the most striking objects on the 
canvas. 


C. B. Royitance-Kent. 








